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XV. 

Tue preliminary investigation before the magistrates at Guildhall 
duly came on upon April 17th, the prosecution being conducted by 
Mr. Douglas Straight and Mr. F. Mead. The case was put by Mr. 
Straight ‘with extreme care and courtesy, the learned counsel stating, 
‘‘T cannot conceal from myself, or from those who instruct me, that 
everything has been done in accordance with fairness and dona fides on the 
part of Mr. Bradlaugh and the lady sitting by the side of him”. Mr. 
Straight contended that the good intentions of a publisher conld not be 
taken as proving that a book was not indictable, and laid stress on the 
cheapness of the work, ‘‘ the price charged is so little as sixpence”’ 
Mr. Bradlaugh proved that there was no physiological statement in 
Knowlton, which was not given in far fuller detail in standard works on 
physiology, quoting Carpenter, Dalton, Acton, and others; he showed 
that Malthus, Professor Fawcett, Mrs. Fawcett, and others, advocated 
voluntary limitation of the family, establishing his positions by innu- 
merable quotations. A number of eminent men were in Court, 
subpoenaed to prove their own works, and I find on them the following 
note, written by myself at the time :— 

‘“We necessarily put some of our medical and publishing witnesses to 
great inconvenience in summoning them into court, but those who were 
really most injured were the most courteous. Mr. Triibner, although suffer- 
ing from a painful illness, and although we had expressed our willingness 
to accept in his &tead some member of his staff, was present, kindly and 
pleasant as usual. Dr. Power, a most courteous gentleman, called away 
from an examination of some 180 young men, never thought of asking that 
he should be relieved from the citizen’s ‘duty ; but only priv vately asked to be 
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released as soon as possible. Dr. Parker was equaliy worthy of the noble 
profession to which he belonged, and said he did not want to stay longer 
than he need, but would be willing to return whenever wanted. Needless 
to say that Dr. Drysdale was there, ready to do his duty. Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter Was a strange contrast to these; he was rough and discourteous in 
manner, and rudely said that he was not responsible for ‘Human Physio- 
logy, by Dr. Carpenter’, as his responsibility had ceased with the fifth 
edition. It seems a strange thing that a man of eminence, presumably a 
man of honor, should disavow all responsibility for a book which bears his 
name as author on the title-page. Clearly, if the ‘Human Physiology’ is 
not Dr. Carpenter’s, the public is grossly deceived by the pretence that it is, 
and if, as Dr. Carpenter says, the whole responsibility rests on Dr. Power, 
then that gentleman should have the whole credit of that very useful book. 
It is not right that Dr. Carpenter should have all the glory and Dr. Power 
all the annoyance resulting from the work.” 


Among all the men we came into contact with during the trial, 
Dr. Carpenter and Professor Fawcett were the only two who shrank 
from endorsing their own written statements. 


The presiding magistrate, Mr. Alderman Figgins, devoted himself 
gallantly to the unwonted task of wading through physiological text 
books, the poor old gentleman’s hair sometimes standing nearly on 
end, and his composure being sadly ruffled when he found that Dr. 
Carpenter’s florid treatise, with numerous illustrations of a, to him, 
startling character, was given to young boys and girls as a prize in 
Government examinations. He compared Knowlton with the work of 
Dr. Acton’s submitted to him, and said despondingly that one was just 
the same as the other. At the end of the day the effect made on him 
by the defence was shown by his letting us go free without bail. 
Mr. Bradlaugh finished his defence at the next hearing of the case on 
April 19th, and his concluding remarks, showing the position we took, 
may well find their place here : 


“The object of this book is to circulate amongst the masses of the poor 
and wretched (as far as my power will circulate it), and to seek to produce in 
their minds such prudential views on the subject of population as shall at 
least hinder some of the horrors to be witnessed amongst the starving. I 
have not put you to the trouble of hearing proof—even if I were, in this 
court, permitted to do so—of facts on the Population Question, because the 
wien counsel for the prosecution, with the frankness which characterises 
this prosecution, admitted there was the tendency on the part of animated 
nature to increase until checked by the absence or deficiency of the means 
of subsistence. This being so, some checks must step in; these checks must 
be either positive or preventive and prudential. What are positive checks ? 
The learned counsel has told you what they are. They are war, disease, 
misery, starvation. They are in China—to take a striking instance —accom- 
panied by habits so revolting that I cannot now allude to them. See the 
numbers of miserable starving children in the great cities and centres of 
population. Is it right to go to these people and say, ‘ bring into the world 
children who cannot live’, who all their lives are prevented by the poverty- 
smitten frames of their parents, and by their own squalid surroundings, 
from enjoying almost every benefit of the life thrust on them; who in- 
herit the diseases and adopt the crimes which poverty and misery have 
provided for them? The very medical works which I have put in in this 
case show how true this is in too many cases, and if you read the words 
of Dr. Acton, crime is sometimes involved of a terrible nature which the 
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human tongue governed by training shrinks from describing. We justly 
or erroneously believe that we are doing our duty in putting this infor- 
mation in the hands of the people, and we contest this case with no kind 
of bravado; the penalty we already have to pay is severe enough, for even 
while we are defending this, some portion of the public press is using 
words of terrorism against the witnesses to be called, and is describing 
myself and my co-defendant in a fashion that I feel sure will find no 
sanction here, and that I hope will never occur again. We contest this 
because the advocacy of such views on population has been familiar to me 
for many years. The Public Journal of Health, edited by Dr. Hardwicke, 
the coroner for Central Middlesex, will show you that in 1868 I was 
known, in relation to this question, to men high in position in the land 
as original thinkers and political economists; that the late John S.uart 
Mill has left behind him, in his Autobiography, testimony concerning 
me on this subject, according me unqualified praise to me for the views 
thereon which I had labored to disseminate; and that Lord Amberley 
thanked me, in a society of which we were then both associates, for having 
achieved what I had in bringing these principles to the knowledge of the 
poorer classes uf the people. With taxation on every hand extending, with 
the cost of living increasing, and with wages declining—and, as to the last 
element, I am reminded that recently I was called upon to arbitrate in a 
wages’ dispute in the north of England for a number of poor men, and, 
having minutely scrutinised every side of the situation, was compelled to 
reduce their wages by 15 per cent., there having been already a reduction 
of 35 per cent. in the short space of some twenty months previously—I say, 
with wages declining, with the necessaries of life growing dearer and still 
dearer, and with the burden of rent and taxation ever increasing—if, in the 
presence of such a condition of life among the vast industrial and im- 
poverished masses of this land, Iam not to be allowed to tell them how 
best to prevent or to ameliorate the wretchedness of their lot—if, with all 
this, I may not speak to them of the true remedy, but the law is to step in 
and say to me, ‘ Your mouth is closed’, then, I ask you, what remedvw ‘s 
there remaining by which I am to deal with this awful misery ?”’ 


The worthy magistrate duly committed us for trial, accepting our 
own recognisances in £200 each to appear at the Central Criminal 
Court on May 7th. To the Central Criminal Court, however, we had 
not the smallest intention of going, if we could possibly avoid it, so 
Mr. Bradlaugh immediately took steps to obtain a writ of certiorari to 
remove the indictment to the Court of Queen’s Bench. On April 27th, 
Mr. Bradlaugh moved for the writ before Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
and Mr. Justice Mellor, and soon after he began his argument the 
judge stopped him, saying that he would grant the writ if, ‘ upon 
looking at it we think its object is the legitimate one of promoting 
knowledge in a matter of human interest, then, lest there should be 
any miscarriage resulting from any undue prejudice, we might think 
it is a case for trial by a judge and a special jury. I do not say it is 
so, mark, but only put it so, that if, on the other hand, science and 
philosophy are merely made the pretence of publishing a book which 
is calculated to arouse the passions of those who peruse it, then it 
follows that we must not allow the pretence to prevail, and treat the 
case otherwise than as one which may come before anybody to try. 
If we really think it is a fair question as to whether it is a scientific 
work or not, and its object is a just one, then we should be disposed 
to accede to your application and allow it to be tried by a judge and 
special jury, and for that purpose allow the proceedings to be removed 
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into this court. But, before we decide that, we must look into the 
book and form our own judgment as to the real object of the work.” 

Two copies of the book were at once handed up to the Bench, and 
on April 30th, the Court granted the writ, the Lord Chief Justice 
saying: ‘‘ We have looked at the book which is the subject matter of 
the indictment, and we think it really raises a fair question as to 
whether it is a scientific production for legitimate purposes, or whether 
it is what the indictment alleged it to be, an obscene publication.” 
Further, the Court accepted Mr. Bradlaugh’s recognisances for £400 
for the costs of the prosecution. 

Some, who have never read the Knowlton pamphlet, glibly de- 
nounce it as a filthy and obscene publication. The Lord Chief Justice 
of England and Mr. Justice Mellor, after reading it, decided to grant 
a writ which they had determined not to grant if the book had merely 
a veneer of science and was “calculated to arouse the passions”’. 
Christian bigotry has ever since 1877 striven to confound our action 
with the action of men who sell filth for gain, but only the shameless 
can persist in so doing when their falsehoods are plainly exposed, as 
they are exposed here. 

The most touching letters from the poor came to us from all parts 
of the kingdom. One woman who described herself as ‘“‘ very poor ’”’, 
and who had had thirteen children and was expecting another, wrote 
saying, ‘if you want money we will manage to send you my husband’s 
pay one week”. An army officer wrote thanking us, saying he had 
a wife, seven children and three servants to keep on 11s. 8d. a day; 
‘‘ 5d. per head per diem keeps life in us. The rest for education and 
raiment’’. A physician wrote of his hospital experience, saying that 
it taught him that ‘‘less dangerous preventive checks to large families 
| than over-lactation] should be taught to the lower classes”. Many 
clergymen wrote of their experience among the poor, and their joy 
that some attempt was being made to teach them how to avoid over- 
large families, and letter after letter came to me from poor curates’ 
wives, thanking me for daring to publish information of such vital 
importance. In many places the poor people taxed themselves so 
much a week for the cost of the defence, because they could not afford 
any large sum at once. 

As soon as we were committed for trial, we resigned our posts on 
the Executive of the National Secular Society, feeling that we had no 
right to entangle the Society in a fight which it had not authorised us 
to carry on. We stated that we did not desire to relinquish our 
positions, ‘‘ but we do desire that the members of the Executive shall 
feel free to act as they think wisest for the interest of Freethought”. 
The letter was sent to the branches of the Society, and of the thirty-three 
who answered all, except Burnley and Nottingham, refused to accept 
our resignation. On the Executive a very clever attempt was made to 
place us in a difficult position by stating that the resignations were 
not accepted, but that, as we had resigned, and as the Council had no 
power to renew appointments made by the Conference, it could not 
invite us to resume our offices. This ingenious proposal was made by 
Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, who all through the trial did his best to 
injure us, apparently because he had himself sold the book long before 
we had done so, and was anxious to shield himself from condemnation 
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by attacking us. His resolution was carried by five votes to two. 
Mr. Haines and Mr. Ramsey, detecting its maliciousness, voted against 
it. The votes of the Branches, of course, decided the question over- 
whelmingly in our favor, but we declined to sit on the Executive with 
such a resolution standing, and it was then carried—Mr. Holyoake and 
Mr. Watts only voting against—that ‘‘ This Council acknowledge the 
consideration shown by Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant for the publio 
repute of the National Secular Society by tendering their resigna- 
tions, and whilst disclaiming all responsibility for the book, ‘ Fruits 
of Philosophy ’, decline to accept such resignations”. So thoroughly 
did we agree that the Society ought not to be held responsible for our 
action, that we published the statement: ‘‘The Freethought party is 
no more the endorser of our Malthusianism than it is of our Repub- 
licanism, or of our advocacy of Woman Suffrage, or of our support of 
the North in America, or of the part we take in French politics”. I 
may add that at the Nottingham Conference Mr. Bradlaugh was re- 
elected President with only four dissentients, the party being prac- 
tically unanimous in its determination to uphold a Free Press. 

The next stage of the prosecution was the seizure of our book 
packets and letters in the Post-office by the Tory Government. The 
Freethinker’s Text Book, the National Reformer and various pamphlets 
were seized, as well as the “‘ Fruits of Philosophy”, and sealed letters 
were opened. Many meetings were held denouncing the revival of 
a system of Government espionage which, it was supposed, had died 
out in England, and so great was the commotion raised that a stop 
was soon put to this form of Government theft, and we recovered the 
stolen property. On May 15th Mr. Edward Truelove was attacked 
for the publication of Robert Dale Owen’s ‘‘ Moral Physiology”, and 
of a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Individual, Family, and National Poverty”, 
and as both were pamphlets dealing with the Population Question, 
Mr. Truelove’s case was included in the general defence. 

Among the witnesses we desired to subpoena was Charles Darwin, 
as we needed to use some passages from his works; he wrote back a 
most interesting letter, telling us that he disagreed with preventive 
checks to population on the ground that over-multiplication was 
useful, since it caused a struggle for existence in which only the 
strongest and the ablest survived, and that he doubted whether it was 
possible for preventive checks to serve as well as positive. He asked 
us to avoid calling him if we could: ‘‘I have been for many years 
much out of health, and have been forced to give up all society or 
public meetings, and it would be great suffering to me to be a witness 
incourt. . . . If it is not asking too great a favor, I should be 
greatly obliged if you would inform me what you decide, as appre- 
hension of the coming exertion would prevent the rest which I require 
doing me much good.” Needless to add that I at once wrote to 
Mr. Darwin that we would not call him, but his gentle courtesy has 
always remained a pleasant memory to me. Another kind act was 
that of the famous publisher, Mr. H. G. Bohn, who volunteered 
himself as a witness, and drew attention to the fact that every 
publisher of serious literature was imperilled by the attempt to 
establish a police censorship. 

The trial commenced on June 18th, in the Court of Queen’s 
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Bench at Westminster, before the Lord Chief Justice of England and 
a special jury. Sir Hardinge Giffard, the Solicitor-General of the 
Tory Government, Mr. Douglas Straight, and Mr. Mead, were the 
prosecuting counsel. The special jury consisted of the following: Alfred 
Upward, Augustus Voelcker, Captain Alfred Henry Waldy, Thomas 
Richard Walker, Robert Wallace, Edmund Waller, Arthur Walter, 
Charles Alfred Walter, John Ward, Arthur Warre; the two tales- 
men, who were afterwards added to make up the number, were George 
Skinner and Charles Wilson. 

The Solicitor-General made a bitter and violent speech, full of 
party hate and malice, endeavoring to prejudice the jury against the 
work by picking out bits of medical detail and making profuse 
apologies for reading them, and shuddering and casting up his eyes 
with all the skill of a finished actor. For a man accustomed to Old 
Bailey practice he was really marvellously easily shocked; a simple 
physiological fact brought him to the verge of tears, while the 
statement that people often had too large families covered him with 
such modest confusion that he found it hard to continue his address. 
It fell to my lot to open the defence, and to put the general line of 
argument by which we justified the publication; Mr. Bradlaugh dealt 
with the defence of the book as a medical work—until the Lord Chief 
Justice suggested that there was no “redundancy of details, or 
anything more than it is necessary for a medical man to know ’’—and 
strongly urged that the knowledge given by the pamphlet was 
absolutely necessary for the poor. We called as witnesses for the 
defence Miss Alice Vickery—the first lady who passed the examination 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, and who has since 
passed the examinations qualifying her to act as a physician—Dr. 
Charles Drysdale, and Mr. H.G. Bohn. Dr. Drysdale bore witness 
to the medical value of the pamphlet, stating that “considering it 
was written forty years ago. . . . the writer must have been a 
protound student of physiology, and far advanced in the medical 
science of his time”. ‘I have always considered it an excellent 
treatise, and I have found among my professional brethren that they 
have had nothing to say against it.” Mr. Bohn bore witness that he 
had published books which “entirely covered your book, and gave a 
great deal more.” Mr. Bradlaugh and myself then severally summed 
up our case, and the Solicitor-General made a speech for the prosecu- 
tion very much of the character of his first one, doing all he could to 
inflame the minds of the jury against us. The Lord Chief Justice, 
to quote a morning paper, ‘‘summed up strongly for an acquittal”. 
He said that ‘‘a more ill-advised and more injudicious proceeding in 
the way of a prosecution was probably never brought into a Court of 
Justice”. He described us as “two enthusiasts, who have been 
actuated by the desire to do good in a particular department of 
Society”. He bade the jury be careful “not to abridge the full and 
free right of public discussion, and the expression of public and 
private opinion on matters which are interesting to all, and materially 
affect the welfare of society.” Then came an admirable statement of 
the law of population, and of his own view of the scope of the book 
which I present in full as our best justifieation : 


‘‘The author, Dr. Knowlton, professes to deal with the subject of popu- 
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lation. Now, a century ago a great and important question of political 
economy was brought to the attention of the scientific and thinking world 
by a man whose name everybody is acquainted with, namely, Malthus. He 
started for the first time a theory which astonished the world, though it is 
now accepted as an irrefragable truth, and has since been adopted by 
economist after economist. It is that population has a strong and marked 
tendency to increase faster than the means of subsistence atforded by the 
earth, or that the skill and industry of man can produce for the support of 
life. The consequence is that the population of a country necessarily in- 
cludes a vast number of persons upon whom poverty presses with a heavy 
and sad hand. It is true that the effects of over-population are checked to 
a certain extent by those powerful agencies which have been at work since 
the beginning of the world. Great pestilences, famines, and wars have con- 
stantly swept away thousands from the face of the earth, who otherwise 
must have contributed to swell the numbers of mankind. The effect, how- 
ever, of this tendency to increase faster than the means of subsistence, leads 
to still more serious evils amongst the poorer classes of society. It neces- 
sarily lowers the price of labor by reason of the supply exceeding the de- 
mand. It increases the dearth of provisions by making the demand greater 
than the supply, and produces direful consequences to a large class of 
persons who labor under the evils, physical and moral, of poverty. You 
find it, as described by a witness called yesterday, in the overcrowding of 
our cities and country villages, and the necessarily demoralising effects re- 
sulting from that overcrowding. You have heard of the way in which 
women—I mean child-bearing women—are destroyed by being obliged to 
submit to the necessities of their position before they are fully restored from 
the effects of child-birth, and the effects thus produced upon the children 
by disease and early death. That these are evils—evils which, if they could 
be prevented, it would be the first business of human charity to prevent— 
there cannot be any doubt. That the evils of over-population are real, and 
not imaginary, no one acquainted with the state of society in the present 
day can possibly deny. Malthus suggested, years ago, and his suggestion 
has been supported by economists since his time, that the only possible 
way of keeping down population was by retarding marriage to as late a 
period as possible, the argument being that the fewer the marriages the 
fewer would be the people. But another class of theorists say that that 
remedy is bad, and possibly worse than the disease, because, although you 
might delay marriage, you cannot restrain those instincts which are im- 
planted in human nature, and people will have the gratification and satis- 
faction of passions powerfully implanted, if not in one way, in some other 
way. So you have the evils of prostitution substituted for the evils of over- 
population. Now, what says Dr. Knowlton? There being this choice of 
evils—there being this unquestioned evil of over-population which exists in 
a great part of the civilised world—is the remedy proposed by Malthus so 
doubtful that probably it would lead to greater evils than the one which it 
is intended to remedy ? Dr. Knowlton suggests—and here we come to the 
critical point of this inquiry—he suggests that, instead of marriage being 
postponed, it shall be hastened. He suggests that marriage shall take place 
in the hey-day of life, when the passions are at their highest, and that the 
evils of over-population shall be remedied by persons, after they have 
married, having recourse to artificial means to prevent the procreation of a 
numerous offspring, and the consequent evils, especially to the poorer 
classes, which the production of a too numerous offspring is certain to bring 
about. Now, gentlemen, that is the scope of the book. With a view to 
make those to whom these remedies are suggested understand, appreciate, 
and be capable of applying them, he enters into details as to the physio- 
logical circumstances connected with the procreation of the species. The 
Solicitor-General says—and that was the first proposition with which he 
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started—that the whole of this is a delusion anda sham. When Knowlton 
says that he wishes that marriage should take place as early as possible— 
marriage being the most sacred and holy of all human relations—he means 
nothing of the kind, but means and suggests, in the sacred name of marriage, 
illicit intercourse between the sexes, or a kind of prostitution. Now, gentle- 
men, whatever may be your opinion about the propositions contained in this 
work, when you come to weigh carefully the views of this undoubted 
physician and would-be philosopher, I think you will agree with me that to 
say that he meant to depreciate marriage for the sake of prostitution, and 
that all he says about marriage is only a disguise, and intended to impress 
upon the mind sentiments of an entirely different character for the gratifica- 
tion of passion, otherwise than by marriage, is a most unjust accusation. 
(Applause in court.) I must say that I believe that every word he says 
about marriage being a desirable institution, and every word he says with 
reference to the enjoyments and happiness it engenders, is said as honestly 
and truly as anything probably ever uttered by any man. [I can only 
believe that when the Solicitor-General made that statement he had not 
half studied the book. But I pass that by. Icome to the plain issue before 
you. Knowlton goes into physiological details connected with the functions 
of the generation and procreation of children. The principles of this pam- 
phlet, with its details, are to be found in greater abundance and distinctness 
in numerous works to which your attention has been directed, and, having 
these details before you, you must judge for yourselves whether there is 
anything in them which is calculated to excite the passions of man and 
debase the public morals. If so, every medical work is open to the same 
imputation.” 


The Lord Chief Justice then dealt with the question whether 
conjugal prudence was in itself immoral, and pointed out to the jury 
that the decision of this very serious question was in their hands: 


‘“‘A man and woman may say, ‘We have more children than we can 
supply with the common necessaries of life: what are we to do? Let us 
have recourse to this contrivance.’ Then, gentlemen, you should consider 
whether that particular course of proceeding is inconsistent with morality, 
whether it would have a tendency to degrade and deprave the man or 
woman. The Solicitor-General, while doubtless admitting the evils and 
mischiefs of excessive population, argues that the checks proposed are de- 
moralising in their effects, and that it is better to bear the ills we have than 
have recourse to remedies having such demoralising results. These are 
questions for you, twelve thinking men, probably husbands and fathers of 
families, to consider and determine. That the defendants honestly believe 
that the evils that this work would remedy, arising from over-population 
and poverty, are so great that these checks may be resorted to as a remedy 
for the evils, and as bettering the condition of humanity, although there 
might be things to be avoided, if it were possible to avoid them, and yet 
remedy the evils which they are to prevent—that such is the honest opinion 
of the defendants, we, who have read the book, and who have heard what 
they have said, must do them the justice of believing. I agree with the 
Solicitor-General if, with a view to what is admitted to be a great good, 
they propose something to the world, and circulate it especially among the 
poorer classes, if they propose something inconsistent with public morals, and 
tending to destroy the domestic purity of women, that it is not because they 
do not see the evils of the latter, while they see the evils of the former, that 
they must escape; if so, they must abide the consequences of their actions, 
whatever may have been their motive. They say we are entitled to submit 
to the consideration of the thinking portion of mankind the remedies which 
we propose for these evils. We have come forward to challenge the inquiry 
whether this is a book which we are entitled to publish. They do it fairly, 
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I must say, and in a very straightforward manner they come to demand the 
judgment of the proper tribunal. You must decide that with a due regard 
and reference to the law, and with an honest and determined desire to main- 
tain the morals of mankind. But, on the other hand, you must carefully 
consider what is due to public discussion, and with an anxious desire not, 
from any prejudiced view of this subject, to stifle what may be a subject of 
legitimate inquiry. But there is another view of this subject, that Knowl- 
ton intended to reconcile with marriage the prevention of over-population. 
Upon the perusal of this work, I cannot bring myself to doubt that he 
honestly believed that the remedies he proposed were less evils than even 
celibacy or over-population on the one hand, or the prevention of marriage 
on the other hand—in that honesty of intention I entirely concur. But 
whether, in his desire to reconcile marriage with a check on over-popula- 
tion, he did not overlook one very important consideration connected with 
that part of society which should abuse it, is another and a very serious 
consideration.” 

When the jury retired there was but one opinion in court, namely, 
that we had won our case. But they were absent for an hour and 
thirty-five minutes, and we learned afterwards that several were 
anxious to convict, not so much because of the book as because we 
were Freethinkers. At last they agreed to a compromise, and the 
verdict delivered was: ‘‘ We are unanimously of opinion that the 
book in question is calculated to deprave public morals, but at the 
same time we entirely exonerate the defendants from any corrupt 
motives in publishing it.” 

The Lord Chief Justice looked troubled, and said gravely that he 
would have to direct them to return a verdict of guilty on such a 
finding. ‘The foreman, who was bitterly hostile, jumped at the chance 
without consulting his colleagues, some of whom had turned to leave 
the box, and thus snatched a technical verdict of ‘ guilty” against 
us. Two jurymen wrote to me on the next day to say that they had 
agreed that if the judge would not accept the verdict as handed in 
they would then retire again, and that they would never have given 
a verdict of guilty; but the stupid men had not the sense to speak 
out at the right time, and their foreman had his way. The Lord 
Chief Justice at once set us free to come up for judgment on that day 
week, June 28th—the trial had lasted till the 21st—and we went away 
on the same recognisances given before by Mr. Bradlaugh, an 
absolutely unprecedented courtesy to two technically “convicted 


prisoners’’.' 





(To be continued.) 





1A Report of the Trial can be obtained from the Freethought Publishing 
Company, price 5s. It contains an exact report of all that was said and done. 
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Che Life of Cmerson, by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 


———+___—_. 


A Lire of Emerson by Dr. Holmes is indeed a New Year’s gift! It 
is hardly more acceptable on account of our desire to know all that 
relates to the greatest of American philosophers than for the assur- 
ance it brings that the genius of the biographer has but ripened with 
the seventieth birthday, which lately elicited a chorus of love and 
admiration from the wide circle of his friends. ‘The master hand of 
the “ Autocrat” has not trembled, unless with awe, in achieving this 
fine relievo of Emerson. A story is told of one of our poets that after 
listening to a sermon on “ Nature” he remarked to the preacher, ‘I 
would rather have heard you describe the impression nature makes on 
you than attempt to describe nature itself”. ‘This is what what we 
have been hoping from Dr. Holmes, that we should know what image 
of Emerson lay in the magic mirror of that subtle intellect and great 
heart combined in the Laureate of America ; and this is just what we 
have got. Other and younger men have told the story of Emerson’: 
life; Dr. Holmes has gracefully recognised their labors and used them 
in a way that can only excite their gratitude; some tresh matter he 
has indeed added, notably letters written by merson to early triends, 
and the touching correspondence with those who insisted on rebuilding 
his house when it was destroyed by fire twelve years ago; but the 
main and unique importance of the book is its expression of the bio- 
grapher’s conception of the personality, the religion, and the genius 
of one whom he loved as a friend, studied as an analyst of character, 
and revered as a scholar. 

The work is also valuable as justifying the high claims which 
Americans with one voice have put forward for Emerson. Some of 
our contemporaries, in reviewing previous books concerning the ‘‘ Sage 
of Concord’’, have intimated that deductions must be made for the 
enthusiasm of young disciples. But grains of salt are not called for in 
perusing the work of an authcr of such wide experience and critical 
temper as Dr. Holmes, and his estimate of Emerson does not fall 
below that of any writer who has preceded him. Moreover, he has a 
way of proving his points. As a consequence of this some recent 
English estimates of the prophet so honored in his own country may 
have to be revised. Their unfavorable verdict on Emerson’s poetry— 
notwithstanding the admiration with which it has been quoted by 
such men as Ruskin, Tyndall, and the late Dean Stanley—who hung 
up lines by Emerson in Westminster Abbey—can hardly remain with- 
out qualification after Dr. Holmes’s chapter on ‘‘ Emerson’s Poetry”. 
In the Preface to ‘‘ Parnassus’ Emerson says: ‘‘‘The great poets are 
judged by the frame of mind they induce; and to them, of all men, 
the severest criticism is due”. Whereon Dr. Holmes writes:— 


‘*His own poems will stand this test as well as any in the language. 
They lift the reader into a higher region of thought and feeling. This 
seems to me a better test to apply to them than the one which Mr. Arnold 
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cited from Milton. The passage containing this must be taken, not alone, 
but with the context. Milton had been speaking of ‘ Logic’ and of ‘ Rhet- 
oric’, and spoke of poetry * as being less subtile and fine, but more simple, 
sensuous, and passionate.’ This relative statement, it must not be forgotten, 
is conditioned by what went before. If the terms are used absolutely, and 
not comparatively, they must be very elastic if they would stretch widely 
enough to include all the poems which the world recognises as masterpieces, 
nay, to include some of the best of Milton’sown. . . . It is not the most 
popular poet who is necessarily the greatest; Wordsworth never had half 
the popularity of Scott or Moore. It is not the multitude of remembered 
passages which settles the rank of a metrical composition as poetry . . . 
It takes a generation or two to find out what are the passages in a great 
writer which are to become commonplaces in literature and conversation, 
It is is to be remembered that Emerson is one of those authors whose popu- 
larity must diffuse itself from above downward. . . . The difference 
between Emerson’s poetry and that of the contemporaries with whom he 
would be naturally compared is that of algebra and arithmetic. He 
deals largely in general symbols, abstractions, and infinite series. He 
is always seeing the universal in the particular. The great multitude of 
mankind care more for two and two, sometbing definite, a fixed quantity, 
than for w + J0’s and «*’s,—symbols used for undetermined amounts 
and indefinite possibilities. Emerson is a citizen of the universe, who 
has taken up his residence for a few days and nigbts in this travelling 
caravansery between the two inns that hang out the signs of Venus 
and Mars. This little planet could not provincialise such a man. The 
multiplication-table is for the every-day earth-people, but the symbols 
he deals with are too vast—sometimes, we must own, too vague—for 
the unilluminated terrestrial and arithmetical intelligence. .... This is 
the fascination of Emerson’s poetry ; it moves in a world of universal sym- 
bolism. The sense of the infinite fills it with its majestic presence... . + 
Full of poetical feeling, and with a strong desire for poetic: al expression, 
Emerson experienced a difficulty in the me chanical part of metrical composi- 
tion... . Though a born poct he was not a born singer . . . . We do not 
want his fragments to be made wholes; if we did, what hand could be found 
equal to the task ? We do not want his rhythms and rhymes smoothed and 
made more melodious. They are as honest as Chaucer’s, and we like them 
as they are, not modernised or manipulated by any versitying drill-sergeants. 
If we wanted them reshaped whom could we trust to meddle with them? 
His poetry is elemental: it has the rock beneath it in the eternal laws on 
which it rests; the roll of deep waters in its grander harmonies; its air is 
full of eolian strains that waken and die away as the breeze wanders over 
them; and through it shines the white starlight, and from time to time 
flashes a meteor that startles us with its sudden brilliancy. After all our 
criticisms, our selections, our analyses, we have to recognise that there is a 
charm in Emerson’s poems which cannot be defined any more than the 
fragrance of a rose or a hyacinth, any more than the tone of a voice which 
we should know from all others if all mankind were to pass before us, and 
each of its articulating representatives should call us by name.” 


In making these selections we have omitted the illustrative quota- 
tions from Emerson, and many felicitous criticisms, by which the 
generalisations are, we think, fully sustained. Dr. Holmes is not with- 
out ability to recognise the literary limitations of Emerson. Indeed, 
in estimating the relation of Emerson to science, he seems to have 
hardly done him full justice. After quoting lines by Emerson, printed 
in 1849, which seem to anticipate by ten years the discovery of Darwin, 
Dr. Holmes suggests the “‘ Vestiges of Creation” as having had some- 
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thing to do with it. Butin 1844 Emerson’s second essay on “‘ Nature” 
was published, containing an extended statement of a theory of evolu- 
tion similar to that of the famous ‘“ Vestiges”. The two books were 
published simultaneously, and ismerson could never have seen the 
English publication when his essay was written. It is pretty certain 
that Emerson derived his ideas of evolution from Lamarck, Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire, and Erasmus Darwin. As an early reader of Goethe he 
would have shared the profound interest felt by the great German in 
the controversy on the subject which agitated the French Academy 
more than fifty years ago. If Dr. Edward Emerson and Mr. Cabot 
will only add to their admirable Riverside edition of Emerson a twelfth 
volume, containing his earliest lectures, it is probable that the very 
first, ‘‘ Relation of Man to the Globe”’, delivered in 1833, will be found 
to contain a theory of evolution similar to that popularised eleven 
years later. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold’s lecture on Emerson was unfortunate because, 
after going into particulars to prove his negation—that Emerson was 
not a great literary man—he could only bring generalities to support 
his affirmation that Emerson is ‘‘more to us” than that. The open- 
ing tone of disparagement, surprising to those who remember how 
Mr. Arnold’s Muse hailed the ‘‘voice oracular”’ when it first ‘“‘peal’d”’, 
had no sufficient offset in the vague tribute that followed. That 
could only have been given in a plain recognition of the life and work 
that make Emerson a more important figure of our time than any 
merely literary man could be. The eminent critic’s art failed him 
because his lecture was given under conditions which did not admit 
of a full estimate of Emerson’s position as a prophet and moral power. 
Whatever may be said of the tendency of his teachings, a prophet and 
a moral revolutionist he was to those who came under his influence. 
The story could hardly be told in the popular Lyceum of America any 
more than in the Royal Institution of London, how when Emerson 
spoke to his generation men and women left all to follow him, made 
their exodus from the conventional world, and formed communities to 
realise his ideals of life; how creeds crumbled around him and churches 
were changed, so that Dean Stanley had to report that American 
religion had migrated from Jonathan Edwards to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and that ‘‘the genial atmosphere which Emerson has done 
so much to promote is shared by all the churches equally”. That 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold could not tell, Dr. Holmes has told with 
freedom and fire. Other accounts of Emerson may have gone more 
fully into the signs and wonders that attended his career, but the 
‘“‘art and mystery” of this master are here authentically disclosed and 
interpreted. From the pregnant pages relating to the religious posi- 
tion of Emerson we must content ourselves with selecting one of 
peculiar impressiveness : 


‘* What was the errand on which he visited our earth—the message with 
which he came commissioned from the infinite source of all life ? 

‘Every human soul leaves its port with sealed orders. These may be 
opened earlier or later on its voyage, but until they are opened no one can 
tell what is to be his course or to what harbor he is bound. 

‘‘Emerson inherited the traditions of the Boston pulpit, such as they 
were, damaged, in the view of the prevailing sects of the country, perhaps 
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by too long contact with the ‘‘Sons of Liberty” and their revolutionary 
notions. But the most ‘‘liberal” Boston pulpit still held too many 
doctrines, forms, and phrases open to the challenge of any independent 
thinker. 

‘In the year 1832 this young priest, then a settled minister, ‘began’, 
as was said of another, ‘to be about thirty years of age’. He had opened 
his sealed orders, and had read therein: 

‘¢ Thou shalt not profess that which thou dost not believe. 

‘“*Thou shalt not heed the voice of man when it agrees not with the 
voice of God in thine own soul. 

“Thou shalt study and obey the laws of the universe, and they will be 
thy fellow-servants. 

‘Thou shalt speak the truth as thou seest it, without fear, in the spirit 
of kindness to all thy fellow-creatures, dealing with the manifold interests 
of life and the typical characters of history. 

‘‘ Nature shall be to thee as a symbol. The life of the soul, in conscious 
union with the infinite, shall be the only real existence. 

“This pleasing show of an external world through which thou art 
passing is given thee to interpret by the light which is in thee. Its least 
appearance is not unworthy of thy study. Let thy soul be open, and thy 
eyes will reveal to thee beauty everywhere. 

‘Go forth with thy message among thy fellow-creatures; teach them 
that they must trust themselves as guided by that inner light which dwells 
with the pure in heart, to whom it was promised of old that they shall see 
God. 

“Teach them that each generation begins the world afresh, in perfect 
freedom ; that the present is not the prisoner of the past, but that to-day 
holds captive all yesterdays, to compare, to judge, to reject their teachings 
as these are shown by its own morning’s sun. 

“*To thy fellow-countrymen thou shalt preach the gospel of the New 
World, that here—here in our America—is the home of man; that here is 
the promise of a more excellent social state than history has recorded. 

‘‘Thy life shall be as thy teachings—brave, pure, truthful, beneficent, 
hopeful, cheerful, hospitable to all honest belief, all sincere thinkers—and 
active according to thy gifts and opportunities.” 

With what fidelity Emerson fulfilled these orders is now faithfully 
recorded by many witnesses. But lately the world was waiting to 
learn whether Mr. Cleveland or Mr. Blaine was elected President of 
the United States, but there are some on both sides of the Atlantic 
who will regard it as far more important that the scholars and thinkers 
of that country, by a unanimous suffrage, chose as their chief a pure 
and individual thinker, an inveterate believer in the Best, whose face 
was ever toward the sunrise. His life was a beautiful victory. The 
arrows of theological odium turned to flowers as they touched him. 
Denominationalism was steadily disarmed by his humane spirit and 
high idealism. At the last the love of all, irrespective of creeds, 
surrounded him. ‘The most famous of Methodist preachers in Boston, 
when it was demonstrated by an array of texts that Emerson, being 
an unbeliever in certain fundamental dogmas, must needs be lost, 
replied: ‘‘It does look so, but I am sure of one thing: if Emerson 
goes to hell he will change the climate there, and emigration will set 
that way”. Moncure D. Conway. 
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Che Upshot of ‘'Hamlet’’. 
By Arruur GIGADIBs. 
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Wuen Mr. Browning made Bishop Blougram credit me with believing, 
at thirty, that I saw ‘“‘two points in Hamlet’s soul unseized by the 
Germans yet’, he gave the bishop, ironically, no doubt, the air of a 
familiarity with German critical research which, I am sure Mr. 
Browning will support me in saying, the worthy prelate never pos- 
sessed; and, at the same time, represented me as imagining myself to 
know what his lordship made believe to. German specialism, how- 
ever, was as little in my line as in the bishop’s. Now, as then, I 
know only so much about what the Germans have seen in Ilamlet as 
enables me to make up my mind that it is hopeless to think of ascer- 
taining all their discoveries. But, indeed, the bishop was very far 
astray—and he naturally misled Mr. Browning in telling him of our 
talk—in his notion of my ideas on ‘“‘Hamlet”’, which I believe were then 
substantially what they are now, though my latter thirty years of 
experience have, of course, deepened them in the process of verifying 
them. Blougram had heard from the lady who made us acquainied 
(a reputed niece of his), that I thought the right explanation of 
‘*Hamlet”’ had been rather oddly missed ; and I can recollect her men- 
tioning that he smiled and was interested. Poor Livia may, of course, 
have stated the case confusedly, though it must be owned that I 
fancied I had found in her a woman who combined intellect and 
adorableness. It has always struck me as instructive that Mr. 
Browning, with all his knack of following the rule, ‘“cherchez la 
femme”, had no suspicion of that side of my connexion with the 
Blougrams. But to hint at all the points on which his personal 
equation, together with the bishop’s, have disguised matters, would 
be to weary the reader; so I shall content myself with saying on that 
head that my feelings towards Livia had a good deal to do with my 
suave reception of the bishop’s monologue ; and that I more than half 


suspect the venerable dissembler knew as much, and on that account: 


gave me his precious introduction to editors in general, which he 
actually seems to have made Mr Browning believe efficacious. I need 
hardly say I showed it to none but those editors I already knew, who 
stared or smiled as it chanced they had or had not heard of the bishop. 
How far my emigration to Australia was connected with my breaking 
off with Livia I hardly know. It may interest readers to learn—I 
have it from a common friend—that when Livia died a year after- 
wards the bishop seemed to age very much, and never quite regained 
his air of optimism. He too, alas! was made of penetrable stutf, and 
had to own that the ancient pilot pain will at some time take charge 
of every man’s voyage. Life could not but be darker when the light 
of those bright eyes went out under his roof. Mr. Browning, I believe, 
missed the emotional side of the story he tells because of the effort he 
had to make to grasp an almost nakedly intellectual problem—an 
effort which has resulted, as I once told him always happens to him 
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in these cases, in a quantity of verse which is largely prose, and 
which yet only gives an empirical account of the issues he undertook 
to deal with. In philosophy Mr. Browning can go just about as deep 


as did the bishop; and, indeed, there is a good deal more Browning 
than Blougram in the ‘‘ Apology ”’. 


My idea about ‘‘Hamlet”’, then, was not that I had discovered one or 
two more ‘ points in Hamlet’s soul”. A mind like Blougram’s would 
naturally give that account of it, even if it had been accurately 
characterized to him; it being his pleasure to regard all modern 
literature as so much factitious writing done for money. He knew, 
moreover, very little about Shakspere: I doubt if he had read a 
twentieth part of the French translation on his shelves, and it would 
have been the merest waste of time to lay before him even the 
simplest of those problems of Shaksperean scholarship which must be 
considered in any attempt to reach the upshot of ‘‘ Hamlet”. And in 
any case the bishop was not a man from whom I was anxious to 
obtain acquiescence in my views. 

I think it worth while, however, in the evening of my days, to put 
these views in articulate form, though I fully realize the danger of 
doing anything of the kind. I sometimes speculate as to the inferences 
to be drawn from the remarkable acrimony which has of late years 
entered into the controversies of eminent worshippers of Shakspere. 
The suggestion of the odium theologicum is so striking that one begins 
to ask at what period of ecclesiastical history there entered into 
polemics at once the maximum of learning and the maximum of 
bitterness, and what has been the development of theology since. 
The parallel is perhaps a somewhat delicate one to elaborate ; but it 
may not be going too far to speculate as to the possibility of the 
advent of a Mr. Matthew Arnold in matters Shaksperean. However 
that may be, it may be said with fair certainty that to utter anything 
definite about ‘‘ Hamlet”’, or Shakspere generally, otherwise than in 
pure praise, is to incur the risk of being vituperated by one’s oldest 
Shaksperean friends. On that account I propose to go to work 
cautiously. 


Yet it is difficult to say what would be a cautious beginning. It 
really requires courage to say, as Mr. Halliwell Phillipps has done in 
the preface to his privately-printed ‘‘ Memoranda on the Tragedy of 
‘Hamlet’”’: ‘‘The more I read the tragedy of ‘ Hamlet’, the less I 
really understand it as a whole, and now (sic) despair of meeting with 
any theories that will reconcile the perplexing inconsistencies, making, 
of course, allowances for those that are most likely intentional”. For 
what is this statement, modest as it looks, but an indirect way saying 
that ‘‘ Hamlet” as a whole is unintelligible and inexplicable? It is 
questionable whether Mr. Halliwell Phillipps quite saves himself in 
the eyes of devout Shakspereans by saying early in his brochure that 
“the tragedy of ‘Hamlet’ is unquestionably the highest effort of 
artistic literary power yet given to the world’; and, further on, that 
it is ‘‘the noblest drama the world is ever likely to possess”. Pro- 
bably, however, the wrath of the orthodox may be diverted sufficiently 
for practical purposes by the inquiry into which they are tempted, as 
to the significance of the declaration that the greatest literary produc- 
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tion the world has seen, or is likely to see, is one which a lifetime of 
study will not enable us to understand. 

The last quoted eulogy comes after the remark that ‘‘ Hamlet” 
‘‘has certainly been tampered with by the players, and is therefore 
not the perfect issue of {Shakspere’s| free inspiration’. Here we 
have a starting point for our enquiry. That any or all of Shakspere’s 
plays may have been ‘“ tampered with by the players” is a considera- 
tion which has received far too little attention from the critics. 
Experienced playgoers know how far travelling companies will go in 
the way of ‘‘ gagging”; and it is surely not going too far to say that 
the contemporaries of Shakspere, on the stage and off, were not likely 
to be more scrupulous in these matters than the public and the actors 
of to-day. It hardly admits of a doubt that some of the players who 
created Shaksperean réles have obtained among posterity an audience 
for some of their remarks such as they never dreamt of. Who shall 
say how many of the second-rate witticisms which are to be found in 
Shakspere’s plays, and which are received to this day on the stage 
with such unquestioning loyalty, are the work of his amateur col- 
leagues? But it is hardly possible to give any time to this question, 
considering how much graver are those before us. 

Mr. Halliwell Phillipps does more than suggest that ‘‘ Hamlet” 
has been tampered with by the players. He masses all the evidence 
which goes to show that there was a ‘‘ Hamlet” on the boards before 
Shakspere took up the subject, and that some of the old materials are 
retained in Shakspere’s work. That there was an old “‘ Hamlet” may 
be taken as certain ; but when we ask whether Shakspere made use of 
it we are in the thick of critical warfare. Thus argue the Cambridge 
editors (Preface to Clarendon Press ‘‘ Hamlet”, p. 10): ‘‘ That there 
was an old play on the story of ‘Hamlet’, some portions of which are 
still preserved in the quarto of 1603; that about the year 1602 Shak- 
spere took this and began to remodel it for the stage, as he had done 
with other plays; that the quarto of 1603” [the first known appear- 
ance of the play of ‘‘ Hamlet” in print] ‘“‘ represents the play atter it 
had been retouched by him to a certain extent, but before his altera- 
tions were complete; and that in the quarto of 1604 we have for the 
first time the ‘Hamlet’ of Shakspere”. If the full force of this 
contention is not apparent at first sight it will readily be grasped on 
a perusal of this comment of Mr. Furnivall, marked as it is by the 
comparative calmness enforced on the censor by the peculiar gravity 
of the situation: ‘This theory, when carefully examined and worked 
out, just robs Shakspere of about four-fifths of the conception of the 
characters of Hamlet, Claudius, Gertrude, Ophelia and Laertes. 
‘Flat burglary as ever was committed.’” (Academy, Aug. 7th, 1880.) 


Coming to particulars, we find Messrs. Clark and Wright arguing 
that Shakspere’s modification of the play in the earlier form 


‘‘had not gone much beyond the second act. Certainly in the third act 
we find very great unlikeness and very great inferiority to the later play. 
In fact, in the first, third, and fourth scenes there is hardly a trace of 
Shakspere, and in the second, which is the scene where the play is intro- 
duced, there are very remarkable differences. The fourth act in language 
has very little in common with its present form, and in the first scene of the 
fifth act there are still some traces of the original play. In the second scene 
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of this act the dialogue between Hamlet and Horatio is not found, and the 
interview with Osric in its old dress may fairly be put down to the earlier 
writer. The rest of the scene is much altered, and of course improved, and 
wherever these improvements come it strikes us with irresistible force that 
we are not comparing the work of Shakspere at two different periods of his 
life but the work of Shakspere with that of a very inferior artist. If any 
one desires to be convinced of this, let him read the interview of Hamlet 
with his mother, in the two quartos of 1603 and 1604. Going backwards 
we come to the second act, and here the first scene is so imperfectly given 
in the quarto of 1603 that it is impossible to say what is really represented. 
Here and there a line occurs as it now stands, but on the whole it is very 
defective, and appears to have been set down from memory. The opening 
of the second scene is changed, and in the quarto of 1603 seems to belong 
to the original play. On the other hand the speeches of Corambis (Polo- 
nius) and Voltemar (Voltimund) are nearly verbatim the same as the later 
edition. The rest of the scene is altered and much improved. The first 
act is substantially the same in the two editions, allowing for the extremely 
imperfect and careless manner in which it is given in the quarto of 1603. 
The first scene is fairly rendered, the speeches of Marcellus and Horatio 
being, so far as they go, almost word for word the same as in the quarto of 
1604, where the dialogue is expanded. In the second scene the speeches 
are very imperfect, and it is difficult to say how far they represent the earlier 
or the later play ; Hamlet’s soliloquy is sadly mutilated, as if written down 
in fragments from memory; but in the interview with Horatio the early 
quarto agrees closely with the latter. The third and fourth scenes are badly 
reported, but otherwise contain the groundwork of the present play, and 
Hamlet’s address to the Ghost is given almost verbatim, as is the dialogue 
which follows. In the fifth scene the order of the dialogue is slightly 
altered but not materially changed, and Hamlet’s soliloquy after the Ghost’s 
disappearance is very much mutilated. The interview with Marcellus and 
Horatio is but little altered.” 

To which propositions Mr. Furnivall replies by enumerating a 
quantity of the points in Acts iii., iv., and v., of which the indication 
is found in the first quarto, and then asking: ‘‘ Does this new theory 
of the Clarendon Press editors want anything more than a statement 
of what it leads to to ensure its rejection by every man or woman 
with a head?’”’. 

Now, it is obvious that, to say the least, the matter has not been 
disposed of by this appeal to the multitude. It is still possible to 
argue, Mr. Furnivall’s enviable certainty notwithstanding, that Shaks- 
pere painted over a predecessor’s work. That theory does not hinge 
on the proposition that the third, fourth, and fifth Acts in the first 
quarto are old work pure and simple; and in any case a number 
of the points detailed by Mr. Furnivall—such as Claudius’ and 
Gertrude’s interviews with Guildenstern, Rosencrantz, and Polonius ; 
Hamlet’s invention of his speech and advice to the players; his 
character of Horatio and request to him to mark the King; his 
exposure of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern; Claudius’ unavailing 
repentance and prayer; Hamlet’s resolve to kill him and then not 
to kill him; the two pictures; the reappearance of the ghost; his 
exhortation of Hamlet to remember his death and yet comfort his 
widow; ‘‘her not seeing the ghost and suggesting that Hamlet’s 
doing so was madness; Hamlet’s pulse-proot that it was not mad- 
ness”; his counsel to his mother—all these, surely, are ideas such 
as might have occurred to an ordinary dramatist, poetry of expression 
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apart. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps finds the prayer-scene “ unfortunate 
and inexplicable” ; and many people will certainly be more willing— 
holding with Johnson that Hamlet’s speech in this scene is revolting— 
to believe that Shakspere was following another playwright, than 
to accept Coleridge’s ready and confident explanation that the speech 
is but an exhibition of Hamlet’s swerving from action, seeing that 
in the next scene he kills Polonius. The old play certainly had 
a ghost; and if the old writer invented that, what might he not 
invent? The ‘‘pulse-proof’” is more surprising than convincing; it 
would be rather strange if in the circumstances the pulse of either did 
‘‘temperately keep time”. The sub-play, which Mr. Furnivall seems 
to think a necessary Shaksperean invention, is really one of the most 
purposeless things in the action. Then such strokes as what Mr. Furni- 
vall calls Hamlet’s “calf chaff of Polonius”; his ‘‘ sarcastic chaff” 
after the play’; ‘‘‘Myching Mallico’ ete.” ; and Hamlet’s ‘ cloud- 
and-camel chaff of Polonius”’, are distinctly chaff which the wind 
might be allowed to blow whither it listeth. Mr. Furnivall’s cesthetic 
criticism lacks weight. And, finally, as he knows and admits, some 
of the items he puts down are fully suggested by the old Hystorie. 
Whether or not Shakspere is to be regarded as having constructed 
his ‘‘ Hamlet” on the lines of an older play, there is at least no 
dispute as to his having alternatively had access to ‘‘The Hystorie of 
Hamblet,” translated from the French of Belleforest (who had it 
from Bandello, who had it from Saxo Grammaticus), and in any 
systematic examination of ‘‘ Hamlet” that story must be looked to 
closely. To be sure, thanks to Herr Simrock, the primeval Hamlet 
is now raised to the glorious company of sun-myths, with Jonah and 
Melchisedec ; but for purposes of Shaksperology we may content 
ourselves with the ‘‘Hystorie” as a documentary basis. In it we 
have Hamblet’s father, who is named Horvendile, killed at a banquet 
by his brother Fengon, with the aid of “certain men”. Queen 
Geruth had been unfaithful before the murder, and it is implied in a 
confused fashion that this was generally known. There is no ghost, 
the murder having been done openly; and Hamblet pretends to be 
mad, fearing that if he does not create an impression of his insanity, 
he too will be murdered by Fengon. The king and his friends, being 
suspicious, attempt unsuccessfully to entrap him by an imbecile 
stratagem, in which a lady who loves and is loved by Hamblet is the 
agent. Again, a “counsellor” is placed behind the arras in the 
queen’s chamber, while she talks to Hamblet; the prince, capering 
round the chamber, detects his presence, cries ‘‘A rat, a rat,” and 
kills him as in the play; but disposes of the body in a revolting 
fashion. Then he upbraids his mother at great length, but goes on 
to tell her his madness has been feigned, on which she tearfully 
replies that she had only married Fengon out of bodily fear, and had 
never consented to her husband’s death. No direct allusion is made 
to her guilt before the murder, though the previous narrative had 
seemed to imply that this was well known. Mother and son are 
reconciled: and when, subsequently, Hamblet is erdered to go to 
England with two counsellors who carry “letters engraved in wood 
that contained Hamblet’s death”, he arranges with his mother a 
fantastic scheme to celebrate his obsequies a year thence, and so 
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bring about the consummation of his revenge on his return at the 
end of that time. As in the play, he alters the letters at sea, but 
goes to England, where he unexpectedly gives proof of having been 
“instructed in that deuilish art whereby the wicked spirite abuseth 
mankind, and aduertiseth him (as he can) of things past”, The two 
courtiers are killed, Hamblet marries the king’s daughter, and returns 
to Denmark, where, in brief, by means of his old arrangement with 
his mother, he contrives to burn all his uncle’s courtiers at a banquet 
which is being held to celebrate his own death; and cuts off his 
uncle’s head. 

When this primitive story is contrasted with the play we have 
indeed a sufficiently striking proof of that ‘‘ absorbing and purifying” 
power of Shakspere’s invention, remarked on by Charles Knight and 
Landor. Even if the Shaksperean play be held to be formed on an 
intermediate version of the story, the final transmutation is hardly 
less marvellous. The Hamlet of the old play, it is clear, was much 
nearer in character to him of the ‘Hystorie” than to Shakspere’s 
Prince. His mock-madness was violent, and his methods vulgar. If 
we assume the old German ‘‘ Hamlet” of Jacob Ayrer—which resembles 
the first quarto in having Corambus for Polonius—to be based on the 
pre-Shaksperean ‘‘ Hamlet’’, we shall conclude that every character 
of the piece was new-born under Shakspere’s touch. Mr. Furnivall 
in his perturbation really does less honor to the Master than do the 
speculations of Messrs. Clark and Wright. Those disquieted are the 
really unfaithful. 

But, just as we find the action of the finished ‘‘ Hamlet” with 
but little shortcoming in the first Quarto; and to a large extent, in 
the German ‘‘ Hamlet”; so do we find that the finished play follows 
in many respects the primary lines of the old story. In both Hamlet 
simulates madness; in both is the guilt of the Queen ambiguously 
dealt with ; in both the king makes use of a lady to test Hamlet; in 
both is a counsellor killed by Hamlet behind the arras with the cry 
of ‘*A rat’’; in both he upbraids and moves his mother; in both is 
he sent to England ; in both he alters the messengers’ letters; and in 
both he returns to effect the catastrophe. Now, looking to Shakspere’s 
general way of work, it is surely, @ priori, highly improbable that he 
should have passed over an existing play in his search for materials 
for a tragedy of “‘ Hamlet”’, and stuck to the rambling and confused 
narrative of the translation from Belleforest. But, supposing him te 
have done this in the main—he certainly borrowed the idea of the 
Ghost—we find certain significant circumstances. In the story a prince, 
whose father is murdered, instead of attempting promptly to revenge 
him, pretends to be mad, submits to be sent from home, and only after 
a needlessly long absence wreaks the vengeance he might have com- 
passed at almost any time had he chosen. The only grain of rational 


motive in the old denoiment is the assumption that Hamlet could not 
conveniently get his uncle’s leading supporters together for destruction 
save by giving some cause for a banquet, such as his own obsequies. 
The killing of his uncle in bed could have been about as easily accom- 
plished at any previous time. Now, Shakspere dispenses altogether 
with the need for killing the usurper’s supporters, his Claudius having, 
without any encouragement from partisans, killed the late king 
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secretly, and the murder being only revealed to Hamlet by means of 
the Ghost. There remains for the dramatist’s purposes only the motif 
of the son’s long postponement of his revenge—that is, the motif he 
would have found in the old play, which introduced the Ghost. 
What he had to do, then, was to present to an audience this process 
of postponement, filling up the time with some species of action. 
How does he do it? First of all by making Hamlet, as in the 
story, feign madness. Then the king, as in the story, but now with 
the aid of Polonius, employs a lady, whom Hamlet has loved and 
been loved by, to bring his madness to the proof. At the same time 
Hamlet, making believe to doubt the evidence of the Ghost, employs 
the players—who first of all occupy some time with a taste of their 
quality—to produce a play in which the fratricide is performed in 
precisely the way in which Claudius had murdered his brother. 
Assurance is now made doubly sure, and Hamlet, called to his 
mother’s chamber, decides, on the way, not to kill the king as he is 
praying, lest he should send him to heaven (an idea found in the 
German ‘“‘ Hamlet” as well as in the first quarto), but kills Polonius 
behind the arras, avowedly in the belief that it is the king, got 
thither before him. The intimation of the Ghost that he comes to 
whet Hamlet’s “almost blunted purpose” is the one detail in the 
Ghost’s fresh appearance which is not to be found in the first quarto. 
(In the German ‘“‘ Hamlet” the Ghost in this scene says nothing.) 
Ordered to England, Hamlet submits and goes, and when he comes 
back, though he has displayed at sea all the barbaric geist and resource 
of the Hamblet of the Hystorie, he is much more ready to meditate 
among the tombs than to carry out the purpose he still proclaims to 
Horatio of killing Claudius. Finally, the catastrophe is brought 
about by a chain of accidents. 


Shakspere, then, has followed the lines of the old barbaric narra- 
tive, magically transmuting almost every personage in every single 
situation into one immeasurably more complex ; changing the barbaric 
Hamblet—or the half-sophisticated Hamlet of the old play—into the 
many-sided, subtle-minded creation which we have all brooded over; 
putting in place of the formless and nameless “counsellor ’’—or the 
merely farcical Corambis or Corambus represented in the German 
play—the Polonius of the dialogue with Reynaldo; and transforming 
the featureless, shadowy “lady” of the Hystorie, or the paltry con- 
ception of Ayrer’s adaptation, into the hapless and most pathetic figure 
of Ophelia: causing all things in their passage through the ocean of 
his mind to 

suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange— 


but retaining the intrigue which the old situations furnished. And now 
arises our central problem. What we are asked to do by almost 
every critic who has set himself to the study of ‘‘Hamlet ”’ is to believe 
unhesitatingly that in thus fitting to the peculiar incidents of the 
barbaric story a set of altogether modern and sophisticated person- 
ages—in putting through the experiences of the barbaric Hamlet the 
student of Wittenberg, ‘‘ the glass of fashion and the mould of form” 
—the poet had a complete and consistent scheme; a fully rounded 
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conception of every character and career singly, and of the relations 
of all to each other and to all the incidents. Is such a deliberate 
belief really possible ? 

My poor intelligence, I confess, fails to conceive as much by 
d priort methods. I wish much that, instead of having to trust to 
purely logical and analogical analysis, we could have on this point the 
opinion of an expert—of such an expert as Mr. Browning. I appeal 
to him as an old acquaintance, and with all goodwill, to abstain for a 
brief period from writing the species of verse he now produces in 
increasing quantity and worsening quality, and apply his subtle and 
versatile intelligence to the consideration of this particular question— 
to give us, instead of something even worse than ‘‘ Jochanan Hakka- 
dosh ’’, a prose study of ‘‘ Hamlet”. Iknow he finds it difficult to 
write coherent prose ; but we would take any sort of prose from him 
on such a subject; knowing of a surety that he is a great psycho- 
logical poet—the greatest since Shakspere—and that in his judgment 
as an expert on Shakspere’s most interesting creation we had a quite 
priceless and matchless document humain. But while Mr. Browning 
continues to devote himself to the breathless pursuit of cacophony in 
rhyme, we must do our best for ourselves with those merely critical 
faculties which he holds in such Apollonian scorn. And, alas! the 
critical process involves such a deal of iconoclasm. 


(To be continued.) 








Che Wages of Unvighteousness. 


—»——_——— 


Ir is often asserted by Freethinkers and others that the clergy of the 
Established Church are drones in the hive of human industry, and 
give no adequate return to society for the stipends which they receive. 
In reply the laborious and self-denying lives of some of the city 
clergy are alleged, and it is asked, Would many men in other professions 
go through an equal amount of labor for a similar recompense ? 
Without denying that, apart from their religious duties, many of the 
clergy do useful philanthropic and educational work, I still maintain 
that the great majority of them are mere parasites on humanity, and 
receive incomes which might be far more usefully expended in other 
ways. Let us first inquire what are the duties required by law and 
custom of this privileged class, who receive annuities from the country 
varying from the £15,000 a year of the Archbishop to the modest 
£150 of the Curate. These are briefly as follows. A clergyman who 
has charge of a parish is required to perform the morning and evening 
service prescribed by the Book of Common Prayer every Sunday in 
the parish Church, and to preach at least one. sermon (universal 





1 Since this was written there has been put before English readers an opinion 
in regard to the character of Hamlet, which isin a sense that of an expert—the 
opinion of Signor Salvini. That great tragedian remarks that ‘‘A man like 

amlet has never existed, nor could exist. . . . He lends himself admirably 
to suppositions and conceits of which the author had probably no notion.’’ Salvini 
on Shakespeare, by Helen Zimmern, Gentleman’s Magazine, February, 1884. 
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eustom prescribes two). On the Epiphany, Ash Wednesday, Good 
Friday, Ascension Day, a similar duty devolves on him. ‘The ‘“ Lord’s 
Supper” must be celebrated three or four times a year—(here again 
custom requires a monthly celebration). The clergyman is bound to 
baptise, marry, and bury at convenient times; to visit his parishioners 
in sickness (not necessarily in health) when the sickness is not 
infectious; and to reside within his parish for a portion of the year. 
These are the whole of a beneficed clergyman’s legal duties, and he 
may, if he can afford it, discharge all of them by deputy—in other 
words, may keep a curate. So long as the parochial work is done, 
no matter how inefficiently, and there is no proof of immorality or 
drunkenness, the incumbent cannot be removed. He is a life annui- 
tant, subject to the discharge of the above not very onerous duties. 


To make the disproportion between the amount of work done and 
the pay received more evident, I will assume that the Sunday services 
occupy four hours weekly, or, including the fasts and festivals above 
enumerated, 228 hours in the year. Add two hours a day (an extrava- 
gantly high estimate in many cases) for parochial visiting, occasional 
services, etc., and the clergyman’s year will have 852 working hours— 
16 hours a week or about' 2} hours a day. The average pay may be 
estimated at £300 a year, or about £6 a week. The poorest curate 
has £2a week. I venture to say there is no labor (if such it can be 
called) which is paid at so high a rate. Bartisters and physicians 
may earn more money, sometimes, but they have to work far harder 
for it. 

As the working hours of a clergyman are about two a day, 
it may reasonably be asked what he does with the residue 
of his time. Advocates of the ‘‘endowment of research’? might 
expect or hope that this would be spent in useful literary or scien- 
tific work. There is so much to be done in every department of 
human knowledge which is not pecuniarily profitable that it seems 
almost a duty for anyone with means and leisure to take up some 
work of the sort. There is probably not a country parish in England 
in which a diligent naturalist might not make useful observations. 
And, for those who have no taste for science, there are archeology, 
local history, and many kindred subjects. What valuable details, for 
instance, of the life of our greatest poet, might not Ward, Vicar of 
Stratford in the middle of the 17th century, have preserved, in addition 
to his one malicious, and perhaps false, anecdote that Shakspere died 
of a fever contracted at ‘“‘a merry meeting” with Drayton and Ben 
Jonson, where all the poets “drank too hard.” But, indeed, the 
majority of the country clergy now-a-days would probably have given 
us no better information, had they lived in his times, than Parson 
Ward. Turn over the pages of Crockford’s ‘Clerical Directory ” and 
note the writings which occupy the time of these State annuitants. 
Sermons, tracts, pamphlets on the marriage laws, abusive attacks on 
ecclesiastical judges, refutations of infidelity, and letters to the 
Guardian—such are the literary fruits of clerical leisure. Besides 
these learned labors, many of the clergy take pupils, and these, per- 
haps, are the most usefully employed, though a youth trained by an 
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ordinary parson is not likely to prove a very enlightened member of 
society. Fox-hunting and whist-playing used to be favorite methods 
of killing time, but these are now regarded as ‘‘ unprofessional”. It 
may be doubted whether lawn-tennis, fishing, bicycle-riding, etc., are 
much more profitable. Yet it would be well if all a clergyman’s spare 
time were spent in knocking balls about and worrying dumb animals. 
It is, at any rate, better than worrying his parishioners. In many 
parishes the rev. incumbent is the local busybody, gossip, and Paul 
Pry. The proverb tells us that a certain being with whom the clergy 
are obliged to have professional relations finds mischief for idle hands 
todo. And there is averse in one of Paul’s epistles, referring to 
‘younger widows’’, which might have been written of many modern 
parsons: ‘‘ Withal they learn to be idle, wandering about from house 
to house ; and not only idle, but tattlers also and busybodies, speaking 
things which they ought not” (1 Tim. v., 13). 

The most glaring instances of clerical inefficiency are, no doubt, to 
be found in country parishes. Though lazy parsons are not unknown 
in cities, public opinion almost enforces at least a pretence of industry. 
When the agricultural laborers are admitted to the franchise, one of 
the questions which must shortly occupy Parliament will be: How 
much longer wealth, which might be used for many important pur- 
poses, useful to all, shall be employed to maintain some 15,000 black- 
coated, white-chokered reverends, with their families, in something 
worse than idleness. Existing interests ought, indeed, to be compen- 
sated, though not on the lavish scale adopted in the case of the Irish 
Church incumbents, who were considerably enriched by the Act which 
they denounced as one of robbery and confiscation. When moderate 
annuities have been provided for the disestablished clergy, what is to 
be done with the immense wealth they now misuse ? I would indicate 
the following among many useful purposes to which some of it might 
be applied without depriving the existing parishes—to which it is 
sometimes said the endowments belong—of participation'in the benefit. 

I. Epucation.—One of the great difficulties in the way of extending 
our present system of education is the reluctance of the people in 
many districts to submit to a school rate. Nor is this to be wondered 
at when we consider how heavy taxation is. A farmer who has to 
pay poor rate, county rate, income tax, &c., not to speak of the 
landlord’s rent and the parson’s tithes, is not anxious to add a fresh 
tax to his burdens. The consequence is that in many places schools 
are maintained by local committees, generally with the parson at their 
head. ‘The object of the managers is to do the thing as cheaply as 
possible. The schoolmaster is miserably underpaid, getting £50 or 
£60 a year perhaps. With the help of one assistant and a few unpaid 
monitors, he has to look after sixty or eighty children preparing for 
half a dozen different standards. Such a school cannot be well 
taught. The schoolmaster works for six hours a day for a pound a 
a week. The rector gets a pound a day for one day’s work in the 
week. Let us change all this. Let those who value the rector’s 
services pay for them. And let the tithes or rent of the glebe farm 
provide in every parish a handsome school, furnished with maps, 
pictures, globes, and all the appliances of education, with several 
well-trained and well-paid teachers, whose influence and instructions 
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will raise the moral tone of the entire community in a manner which 
the clergy have never done, teachers of morality though they pretend 
to be. 

II. Frienvtry Socretrzs.—In some districts—I refer to the Midlands 
—almost every large village has its club or Friendly Society, which is 
at once a provision for sickness and old age, and a burial club. But 
many of these clubs do not afford perfect security to the poor men 
who are members. There are sometimes sad cases where the society 
fails, and after years of providence the unfortunate member finds 
himself as badly off as his improvident neighbor whose money had 
gone to the publichouse. And even when the society continues 
solvent, a weekly pittance of 4s. or 3s. 6d., sometimes 2s. 6d., is all 
it can afford its aged or incurable members. A very moderate portion 
of the income which now goes to pay for the rector’s carriage, his 
daughter’s dresses, and his son’s hunter, would place these societies in 
a position to secure absolute safety to their depositors, and to provide 
comfortable annuities for aged or infirm members. Nor is it to be 
forgotten that these clubs are at present an enormous relief to the 
poor rates, and might, by applying the principle of ‘‘ compulsory 
providence ”’, render parochial relief entirely unnecessary. 

The above are two of the useful objects to which the enormous 
revenue of the Established Church, amounting probably to three or 
four millions a year, now worse than wasted, might be profitably 
employed. Many others might be suggested, such as reading-rooms, 
parochial libraries, &c. The millions which are now so mischievously 
misused would secure to évery parish a solvent club, a flourishing 
school, a reading-room, library, and lecture-hall—perhaps a museum 
and free dispensary. The twentieth century would then see a well- 
educated, intelligent, self-reliant, happy people, and the Biblical rule 
would be applied to the clergy as to other men: “If any will not 
work, neither shall he eat.” ALEXANDER DuNBAR. 


{The writer of the above is a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, who, in his own words, ‘“‘hopes soon to adopt some more 
honorable calling”. The name attached is an assumed one. | 








Gyolution as its own End, 
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One of the most striking phenomena of the present time is the utter 
want of balance in criticism, and especially in philosophical criticism. 
It would seem as if the cultured few were unable to separate toleration 
from a practical Pyrrhonism; and that we shall have to wait for a 
vivid realisation and tenacious grasp of truth combined with a consistent 
confession of fallibility. Like a ballastless ship, the philosophy of 
our day is always on its beam ends, and shows its keel to the wind- 
ward. Every little gust of opinion produces an effect quite out of 
proportion to its importance ; and systems go down and systems go up 
with the same sort of rapidity and regard for the seriousness of their 
import with which the ribbons of a lady’s bonnet are changed in color. 
If the departments of knowledge which are now rudely classed 
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as philosophical had no deeper meaning and no graver connexion with 
the affairs of life than a game of chess, there would be nothing to be 
said against this somewhat flighty disposition to knock over the pieces 
and commence the game afresh. But this is not so; and, after reading 
many a recent contribution to ethics, political economy, political philo- 
sophy, or the theory of knowledge, our impulse is to say: This is mag- 
nificent ; but it is not serious pursuit of truth. 

This characteristic of the philosophy of the period is prominent 
in two essays on ethics, from the pen of Mr. J. T. Punnett, which 
have recently appeared in Mind. There is much literary charm about 
these contributions. Mr. Punnett is a graceful and erudite writer, 
and is not only well versed in the philosophy of our day, but shows 
his acquaintance with the poets from Hesiod to Miss Bevington. 
This, and the fact that the present phase of his opinion is more or 
less common in academic circles, is sufficient to account for and justify 
the appearance of his essays in our leading philosophic periodical. 
But we venture to say that the sole value of those essays in future 
will be that of a sphygmographic chart. They will show how the 
ethical pulse of a certain section of the philosophic world beat at the 
present time; and that it beats somewhat feverishly. 

‘*We are on our beam ends”, exclaimed Mr. Punnett in July, 
1881, as a result of pondering Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ Data of Ethies”. He 
finds ‘‘an exacerbation, so to speak, of the normal conflict between 
duty and desire, and a consequent break down for a time of all 
guidance of pleasure and pain in the domain of morals. Such being 
the situation, it needs an heroic faith to believe in the discovery of 
any permanent scientific principle that shall enable us to coordinate 
and thread our way through a mass of phenomena at once so shifting 
and so complex. In this shape it is clear that our only course is to 
evade the problem altogether, and to provide ourselves with some 
working hypothesis outside of it.” 

Over then goes the Hedonistic standard, at all events for our essayist. 
But why? He gives two reasons, neither of them new and neither 
very weighty. The first contention amounts to this—that such a cal- 
culation as is involved in Hedonistic morals is impossible, because the 
data are insufficient. ‘‘The simplicity which Hedonistic philosophers 
think it possible to realise can only be arrived at by an artificial 
suppression, in theory, of facts which, in practice, decline to be sup- 
pressed. An artifice of this kind is, indeed, often of the highest value 
in mathematical investigations, where the suppressed facts can be 
restored and allowed for, when you come to apply abstract relations 
to concrete facts. But you cannot replace the suppressed facts in the 
Hedonistic equation, because they are unknown and incommensurable 
quantities ; and, directly you introduce them, your equation becomes 
hopelessly indeterminate.”” Now if some illustrative instance of this 
had been given, we might have been able to gauge its meaning; but 
the only thing of the kind we get is the following: ‘‘ Now, the most 
superficial glance at modern industrialism suffices to show us that it 
has a deadly worm gnawing at itscore. There is no attribute more 
generally characteristic of the handicraftsman of to-day than that he 
has neither pleasure nor pride in his work. What he appears to aim 
at is the minimum amount of labor and the maximum amount of in- 
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efficiency that is compatible with the due receipt of his wages. The 
chief labor-organisations have not scrupled, indeed, to take this ‘ bad- 
workmanship principle’ ostentatiously under their wing. With what 
cynical audacity it is propounded and acted on by all classes of modern 
working men can be realised only by those whose occupation has 
brought them into close contact with the productive industry of these 
times. It would certainly be a bold thing to say that this deplorable 
state of things is wholly due to the currency of crude Hedonistic con- 
ceptions amongst the working class. But may it not be safely said 
that this has had a great deal to do with it?” Wehave two criticisms 
tomake on this. The first is that this allegation respecting ‘all classes 
of modern working men” is untrue. The second is that, even if it 
were true, the supposition that ‘‘ crude Hedonistic conceptions amongst 
the wo king class” have anything to do with it is gratuitous and 
absurd, especially for a writer who has ‘‘ come to realise what a piti- 
fully subordinate part is played by our conscious activities in the fur- 
nishing of our lives. It is not the difficulties of the Hedonical caleu- 
lus which are at the bottom of bad workmanship. But even if the 
workman of to-day were all that Mr. Punnett paints him, and if 
‘crude Hedonistic conceptions” were the cause of this Yahoo's exis- 
tence, this would not discredit Hedonism. If crude conceptions of a 
theory in the minds of uninstructed persons were held to be a suffi- 
cient reason for discarding the theory, the rule of three would have 
gone long ago. We may go one step further. If this wickedness of 
the working classes were a reality ; if the cause assigned for it were 
the real one; if this were fatal to Utilitarian ethics, we still fail to see 
how the matter would be mended by the adoption of Mr. Punnett’s 
efficiency principle. We might just as rationally hope to work a moral 
reformation by handing ‘‘a buffalo drove a tract when they were 
madder than all Bashan’’, as to cure such a case as Mr. Punnett 
describes by being ‘‘able to inculcate, with the cogency and authority 
of a rational conviction, that it is the primary duty of every citizen to 
make the quality of his work the best that the circumstances of the 
case admit of’. Indeed, in the second of his two essays, Mr. Punnett 
admits as much, for he says: ‘‘ We shall not pretend with regard to 
it [the Efficiency principle | that it is any better able than the Hap- 
piness principle to get behind or to outflank the conflict hetween 
egoistic and social interests”. It is not knowledge which is principally 
wanted—it is moral motive power. 

This brings us to the second of our essayist’s two reasons. ‘‘ That 
we have now arrived”, he says, “at a new point of departure in 
Ethics, is scarcely disputed even by those who cling most tenaciously 
to the old methods. Up to the present time, ethical systems have 
never been at a loss to furnish a rational motive for right action. But 
they have done this only by the aid of supernatural appeals and sanc- 
tions. Under shelter of these sanctions, they have always been able 
sooner or later to enlist egoism on their side; and they have held 
their ground by dint of backing a remote egoistic consideration against 
a proximate one. With the moralist of to-day it is otherwise. He, 
like his predecessors, is eager to find some answer to the irrepressible 
question: ‘Why must I do this and avoid that?’. But, while he 
feels that a reply is looked for which shall pacify the egoism of the 
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questioner, he is well aware that, from the nature of the case, it cannot 
be forthcoming. Nakedly stated, the question amounts to this: ‘ What 
pleasures am I to get in return for the pleasures which I am asked to 
forego ; and where is the proof of their superiority ?’. To reply can- 
didly to this query, is to admit that it cannot be answered.” Of 
course it cannot be answered. This is only another way of saying that 
all virtues cannot be reduced to prudence. We have already shown 
that the champion of the efficiency theory acknowledges that it can no 
more enable us to reply to this question than any other theory of 
morals. The question is really an absurd one. When we have made 
our ultimate appeal in morals, if any person asks why he should 
respond to it, no answer can possibly be given; for, if it could, our 
ultimate appeal would not be ultimate. And the abandonment of 
supernaturalism makes no difference in this respect. As George Eliot 
says: ‘‘Love, pity, constituting sympathy, and generous joy with 
regard to the lot of our fellow-men, comes in—has been growing since 
the beginning—enormously enhanced by wider vision of results—by 
an imagination actively interested in the lot of mankind generally ; 
and these feelings become piety—+.e., loving, willing submission, and 
heroic Promethean effort towards high possibilities, which may result 
from our individual life. There is really no moral ‘sanction’ but this 
inward impulse. The will of God is the same thing as the will of 
other men, compelling us to work and avoid what they have seen to be 
harmful to social existence. Disjoined from any perceived good, the 
divine will is simply so much as we have ascertained of the facts of 
existence which compel obedience at our peril.”’ 

The Hedonist’s appeal is to sympathy. To what does the rival 
principle appeal? ‘This rival is often characterised — we should 
rather say caricatured—as the Complexity-principle. Complexity is, 
indeed, an apparently indispensable condition of what is aimed at: 
but it is no more the thing aimed at than contact with leather is aimed 
at in putting on a shoe. What the Progress-principle makes its aim 
and end, is not complexity, but the highest and choicest fruits of com- 
plexity—the harmonious unfolding of all the latent capacities of man. 
In other words, it seeks increase for the individual and for the society 
of the aggregate of thought, feeling, and action, this increase display- 
ing itself in multiplicity, and being conditioned on complexity.” Now, 
let us say at once that we would not sacrifice the smallest of our plea- 
sures to obtain the largest possible increase ‘‘of the aggregate of 
thought, feeling, and action”’, if happiness were not increased thereby. 
This increase might display itself in infinite multiplicity, and be con- 
ditioned by never-ending complexity ; but it would have no charms 
for us—or, we believe, for humanity in general—if it were not caus- 
ally connected with an increase of pleasure or a diminution of pain. 
“‘The harmonious unfolding of all the latent capacities of man” may 
be a very good thing or an utterly worthless one according to what is 
meant by the metaphorical term “ harmonious”. If it means pleasure- 
giving, the “‘ rival” of Hedonism is Hedonism itself in disguise. If it 
merely means frictionless, then, to use Mr. Punnett’s own words, there 
is an ‘‘absence of all ethical flavor and almost of human interest ”’ in 
the statement ; and we may use with regard to it the words which one 
uses against M. Pasteur’s “Infinite”: ‘‘ With due deference to the 
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enthusiasm which this quasi-transcendental element of scientific 
inquiry has evidently kindled in” Mr. Punnett, ‘‘ there is little risk in 
saying that it lacks touch of the emotions of which average human 
nature is susceptible, and, therefore, for all purposes of ethical per- 
suasiveness, may be left out of our account ’”’. 

This Efficiency theory is but a passing gust of opinion. It will not 
take Mr. Punnett long to see that if it would lead to misery he would 
not follow it; and, therefore, that his own real allegiance is to that 
Hedonism which he denounces with so much fervor. 








Che Redistributioy of Political Power. 


Resvtts oF THE Rerorm Britt or 1832. 








In the present lull in political affairs, standing as we do between the 
enfranchisement of two million men and the redistribution of electoral 

ower in the community, it seems well to look back on earlier Reform 

ills and to endeavor to judge of the probable results of the present 
measures from the results that have followed their predecessors. My 
object in this and the succeeding papers will be to trace out the most 
important tendencies which have shown themselves after each Reform 
Bill; to mark the chief activities manifested after each ‘infusion of 
new blood”; to present a picture of certain steadily developing modi- 
fications of the national organism, modifications which are likely to 
become very pronounced in the near future. I am not aware that any 
attempt has been made to distinguish the transitory from the perma- 
nent tendencies, the reforms done once for all amid great excitement 
from the apparently less important measures which none the less 
initiate new eras and serve as the starting-point for new developments. 
Yet in sociology as in geology, the most far-reaching changes are not 
made by the volcanoes and the earthquakes, but by the slow action of 
countless silent ever-working forces. 

Each Reform Bill has been followed by a great outburst of reform- 
ing energy, and amid the many measures carried in the reformed 
Parliaments those are, I think, of the most permanently important 
character which have dealt with the conditions of Labor, with the 
extension of Religious Liberty and Equality, with the Tenure of Land, 
with the Education of the people. 

One marked change has come over the nation apart from any 
legislative enactment—the decrease of the power of the hereditary 
peers after each Reform Bill. That of ’32 swept away from them 
their control of the House of Commons; after ’67, their legislative 
chamber became less and less able to hold its own against the increased 
power of the popular representatives ; on the Bill of ’84 they nearly 
shipwrecked their House, and when the new constituencies have had 
their say we may hope that the abolition of their hereditary right of 
obstruction will be within measurable distance. 

We shall not be able to estimate the changes brought about after 
1832 without glancing at the England of the pre-reforming period. 
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The power of the great houses then controlled the elections of so many 
boroughs that the peers practically made the government; in the 
list given by Lord John Russell in 1831, we find boroughs returning 
members in which the constituencies consisted of 13, 18, 5, 10, 12, 
persons, and in one case of no persons at all. In these dukes, 
marquises, earls, and great untitled commoners, appointed whom they 
would as the members to serve in Parliament. Molesworth says: ‘‘ In 
most of these boroughs the seats were sold by the proprietors. Some- 
times they themselves or some of their relatives or dependents were 
nominated to represent them. Bribery was also practised with little 
or no reserve or concealment where it was necessary, but in many 
instances the constituency was so dependent on the proprietor that no 
expenditure of this kind was requisite’ (History of the Reform Bill, 
page 116). Lord John Russell urged that a stranger visiting the 
country ‘‘ would be very much astonished if he were taken to a ruined 
mound, and told that the mound sent two representatives to Parlia- 
ment—if he were taken to a stone wall, and told that three niches in 
it sent two representatives to Parliament—if he were taken to a park, 
where no houses were to be seen, and told that that park sent two 
representatives to Parliament” (Ibid., p. 104). 

Complaints of a similar nature were put even more forcibly ina 
petition presented to the House of Commons as early as 1793, in which 
the petitioners stated that ‘seventy of your honorable members are 
returned by thirty-five places, where the right of voting is vested in 
burgage and other tenures of a similar description, and in which it 
would be to trifle with the patience of your honorable house to men- 
tion any number of voters whatever, the elections at the places alluded 
to being notoriously a mere matter of form” ; further that two hun- 
dred and twenty more were elected by places in which the electors 
varied from less than fifty to less than two hundred ; that one hundred 
and fifty-seven members were sent to Parliament by the direct autho- 
rity of eighty-four individuals, and one hundred and fifty more ‘‘not by 
the collective voice of those they appear to represent, but by the 
recommendation of seventy powerful individuals”, one hundred and 
fifty persons thus returning a majority of the House (Ibid, pp. 342, 
343, 347). 

The agitation outside against this intolerable political condition 
was sharpened by poverty and distress among the people. Then, as 
now, social suffering was widespread and alarming. The Non-inter- 
course Act, passed by the United States, shut the American market 
against England, while the introduction of machinery into various 
manufactures threw numbers of persons out of employment, and the 
year 1811 was marked by the “ Luddite riots”, in which the new and 
hated machines were destroyed by the infuriated workers. But these, 
isolated by ignorance, could enter into no effective and organised 
action of their own good; they could make riots, they could burn a 
castle; they could not formulate their demands and enforce them. In 
1819, at Peterloo, the savage yeomanry rode at the helpless crowd, 
cutting with their swords in every direction, till six hundred and 
eighteen people were wounded and fourteen were killed. (See Hunt’s 
speech, reported in ‘“ Molesworth”, p. 126.) But the answer to this 
was not Keform, but the infamous “Six Acts” of Lord Sidmouth, 
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generally called ‘‘ Castlereagh’s Six Acts”, which gave more speedy 
execution of justice in certain cases, prevented unauthorised military 
training, punished so-called ‘libels”, gave authority to seize arms, 
forbad “seditious” meetings, and imposed a stamp duty. 

Even when at last a Reform Bill was introduced, it met with bitter 
opposition. Sir Charles Wetherell railed against it in the true Tory 
style, prophesying all sorts of mischiefs as the consequences of Reform. 
‘I say that the principle of the Bill is Republican at the basis; I 
say that it is destructive of all property, of all right, of all privilege ; 
and that the same arbitrary violence which »2xpelled a majority of 
members from that House at the time of the Commonwealth, is now, 
after the lapse of a century from the Revolution, during which the 
population has enjoyed greater happiness than has been enjoyed by 
any population under heaven, proceeding to expose the House of 
Commons again to the nauseous experiment of a repetition of Pride’s 
purge” (Ibid., p. 132). Spite of all these terrible forebodings the Bill 
passed into law, receiving the Royal Assent on June 7th, 1832. 

The general result of the Act was to throw political power into the 
hands of manufacturers and capitalists, in a phrase to ‘“‘ enfranchise 
the middle classes”. The direct influence of the working classes was, 
if anything, slightly diminished by the Act, since it disfranchised a few 
places in which they had previously possessed the suffrage. It struck 
a fatal blow at the privileges of the possessors of hereditary authority, 
and gave representation to the commercial interests of the nation. One 
striking proof was given that the class which then won political power 
was not unworthy of the freedom it had gained. One of its first 
reforms was the introduction of a Factory Act to protect the more 
helpless of the operative class, and it ought never to be forgotten that 
effective legislative interference with employers was due to a Parlia- 
ment elected principally by that very same bourgeois class which it is. 
now the fashion to so unsparingly denounce. 

In 1801 the first Act limiting the hours of labor was passed, and 
by this it was forbidden that apprentices should work for more than 
twelve hours a day ; in 1819 Sir Robert Peel was defeated in a Bill 
which proposed to limit the working day for young persons under 
sixteen years of age to eleven hours and a half, and the Act of 1801 
appears to have been systematically evaded. When the Reformed 
Parliament met in 1833, a Bill was introduced in the preamble of 
which it was stated that ‘‘it has become a practice to employ a great 
number of children and young persons of both sexes an unr easonable 
length of time, and late at night, and in many cases all night”; this 
Bill enacted that no child should be employed in any factory or mill 
(except a silk manufactory) under ten years of age, and limited the 
working day to nine hours for children under fourteen. In silk mills 
children under the age of thirteen were still allowed to work for 
ten hours a day. The hours of labor for young persons over fourteen 
and under eighteen were fixed at sixty-nine a week or eleven-and-a- 
half a day. Inspectors were also appointed to see to the proper 
carrying out of the law, but it was nevertheless evaded, and in 1838 
Lord Ashley proposed another measure for the protection of children, 
but his Bill was thrown out by 121 votes against 106. In 1842, the 
same gentleman successfully carried through a Dill prohibiting the 
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employment of women and children in coal mines, and thus put a 
stop to the torture of young children, and to the wholesale demorali- 
sation which accompanied the working together of men and women 
stripped to the waist in the mines. Lord Londonderry, as a large 
coalowner, bitterly opposed the Bill, affording one more example of 
the fact that ‘‘ humanity” vanishes before the greed for wealth, and 
that the life and happiness of the employed weigh little when put in 
the balances against increased profit for the employer. In 1844 an 
unsuccessful attempt to limit the working of women and children in 
factories to a Ten Hours’ Day, brought in by Lord Ashley, was 
opposed by the Government and was defeated, and a similar fate 
befell the same measure when re-introduced in 1846 by Mr. Fielden. 
In 1847, however, Mr. Fielden carried a bill reducing the working 
day to ten hours for young persons up to the age of eighteen. 

This group of measures, passed by the Reformed Parliaments, 
may be taken as laying down the principle of legislative interference 
between employers and employed, of protecting the latter by law 
against the former. That this principle will, in time to come, be 
carried considerably further is, to my mind, not a matter of doubt, 
and those who object to further legislation in the interests of labor 
ought in consistency to advocate the repeal of all the laws on that 
matter already passed. They should send back women to work half 
naked in the coal-mines. They should bid the young children leave 
the schoolroom and the playground, and go back to the factory to toil 
all day ‘‘ and late at night and in many cases all night”’, till they fall 
asleep over their work, and till, lying at home on their pallets, their 
little hands in sleep still toss the shuttle to and fro.'| They should 
call on the law to stand aside and to let the wild struggle for life go 
on unchecked. ‘They should allow the workers to trample each other 
down in the fearful competition for bread, and the employers to wring 
from their necessities the greatest amount of labor at the lowest wage. 
So shall the sacred ‘‘ freedom of contract’ remain untouched, and the 
beautiful spectacle of anarchical competition unrestrained by law shall 
be offered as the outcome of civilization. Wild beasts rend each 





1 From Evidenee from the Report of the Committee of the House of Lords, 
1819.—7. Wilkinson.—‘‘ What are the hours of working in the factories you are 
acquainted with ?—From six to seven in the summer, and from seven to eight in 
the winter. What time is allowed for dinner?—An hour. Is any other time 
allowed for meals?—No. Are the children ever obliged to be at the factory before 
or after the common hours of work?—Yes. Are they ever beaten to make them 
work ;—I have seen hundreds beat, to keep them awake and drive them on.’”’ John 
Farebrother.—*‘ How old were you when you first went in ?—Between five and six. 
When the children have to eat their meals in the factory, do they generally finish 
itr-—No. Do they leave much of it?—Yes; I have seen it all left many times. 
Is that owing to its being covered with dust?—Yes. How do they get their 
breakfast and afternoon meal?—As they can catch it; when the machinery is 
moving they eat it as they are piecing. How soon do you begin to see a difference 
in a child’s health ?—I have seen a difference in one week.’’ Evidence before the 
House of Commons Committee in 1816.—J. Moss. ‘‘He had on one occasion known 
children to work in the mill from eight o’clock on Saturday night to six on Sunday 


morning. The same children resumed work on Sunday night at twelve o’clock, and 
worked until five in the morning. . . . He had known children to work for 
three weeks together from five in the morning till nine or ten at night, with the 
exception of one hour for meals; he had frequently found the children asleep on 


the mill floors, after the time they should have been in bed.”’ 
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other in their strife over the carcase of their prey; why not men in 
their strife for bread and wealth ? 

With regard to Religious Liberty the Reformed Parliaments made 
vast changes between 1833 and 1867. In 1833 a Bill for abolishing 
the civil disabilities of the Jews was passed by the House of Commons 
but rejected by the Lords, and thus began the long struggle which 
ended only in 1860 by the Act which abolished the Christian oath for 
members of Parliament. In 1834 the Commons passed Bills for the 
abolition of University Tests, for the abolition of Church Rates, for 
allowing marriages in Dissenters’ chapels, but all these were rejected 
by the Lords, the struggle over University Tests lasting until 1871, 
after a second Reform Act. In 1836, the right of registering births, 
marriages, and deaths was taken from the clergy of the Established 
Church, and in the same year a Bill was passed permitting Dissenters 
to be married in their own chapels. In 1837 an attempt was made to 
relieve Dissenters from the payment of Church Rates, but the Bill was 
withdrawn in consequence of the opposition raised to it, and the mea- 
sure was not carried until 1868, after the impulse of a new Reform. 
In 1840 a small instalment of justice to Ireland in religious matters 
was made by the Irish Tithe Bill, which had been originally introduced 
in 1834, and rejected in 1835, 1836, and 1837; in 1857 another small 
instalment was paid by the abolition of a tax called ‘‘ Ministers’ 
Money ” which had been levied for the support of the Establishment. 
The great agitation for the disestablishment of the Irish Church was 
commenced in Parliament by Mr. Dillwyn in 1865; it was endorsed 
by the Liberal Party in Mr. Gladstone’s famous resolutions for dises- 
tablishing and disendowing it, carried in the unreformed Parliament 
in March 1868, and the way was thus opened for a Bill on the subject 
after the general election. ‘The claim of Dissenters to be allowed to 
bury their dead without the intrusion of the State-paid priests went 
too far on the path of religious equality for the Parliaments between 
1833 and 1867; the establishment of cemeteries whereof a part re- 
mained unconsecrated for their use was permitted, but complete 
freedom of burial was only obtained by them in 1880, and this is not 
even yet extended to thorough-going heretics. 

With respect to the Tenure of Land, nothing of any importance to 
the nation was done between 1832 and 1867. A number of bills 
affecting land were passed, but they were all on points touching only 
the landowners, and nothing was even suggested which could imply 
that the nation had the smallest interest in its own soil. The great 
Corn Law struggle, which ended with the passing of the Anti-Corn- 
Law Bill in 1846, was, however, really a struggle between the masses 
of the people wanting cheap bread and the landlords wanting to keep 
out foreign corn; only by protection could farmers, they thought, con- 
tinue to pay high rents for the land they cultivated, and the ‘‘ proteo- 
tion of agriculture” then, as now, was nothing more than an attempt 
on the part of the landlords to tax the community for their own benefit. 
Here, as everywhere else, the interests of the small land-monopolising 
class were in direct conflict with the interests of the masses of the 
people. The people need cheap food; the landlords want food to be 
dear, so that the farmers who supply it may be able to pay high rent ; 
every attempt to keep out foreign corn, foreign cattle, foreign food of 
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any kind, is an attempt to maintain unfair rents by forcing up the 
prices of farmers’ produce, and to levy a tax on the consumers for the 
maintenance of an evil system. 

The roots of our present system of National Education are struck in 
the first Parliament after the Reform Act of 1832. In 1833 a grant 
of £20,000 a year was made for the purposes of National Education, 
but it was placed for administration in the hands of the National 
Society and of the British and Foreign School Society; so that 
although the grant implied a recognition of the duty of the community 
towards its children, the recognition took the unhealthy form of 
placing State funds in the hands of unofficial societies. Practically 
most of the money was disposed of by the clergy, and was used for 
denominational purposes. In 1839 the grant was raised to £30,000 
a year, and an Educational Committee of the Privy Council was ap- 
pointed to receive and administer the money: this was the foundation 
of State Education, for not only was the money kept under State con- 
trol, but inspectors were appointed over the schools assisted by the 
State, and so began the system which received such vast development 
after the Reform Bill of 1867, and which is likely to develop yet 
further in the near future. Those who oppose its development are 
bound in reason to object to the recognition of the whole principle of 
State Education, and to agitate for the abolition of the huge system 
which has grown out of the seeds planted in 1833 and 1839. Those 
who would leave education to ‘‘ voluntary effurt’’ should see what was 
its condition before the State stepped in on behalf of its helpless chil- 
dren, and should gravely ask themselves whether they really desire 
that the ignorance of the early part of the nineteenth century should 
return to shroud its close, and that the children of the twentieth 
century should be robbed of the knowledge which is raising the chil- 
dren of to-day. 

While Parliament was thus laying the basis of a system of 
National Education for children, the yearning of the workers outside 
for wider knowledge forced on it other legislation, which was also 
essentially educational. This yearning took the form of a resolute 
agitation for an unstamped press, for the fourpenny stamp imposed on 
all newspapers placed them entirely out of the reach of the poorer 
workers. Never was a struggle for a noble object carried on with 
more resolute heroism, with more strenuous patience. It was waged 
almost entirely by the poor, men and women selling unstamped papers, 
going to gaol, and continuing the sale on their release. Glancing over 
the list of those prosecuted in the year ending September, 1834, I see 
a few well-known names, and many to me unknown. There are Henry 
Hetherington, John Cleave, James Watson, all prominent men; but 
few know Edmund Wastneys of Newcastle, Isabella Rose of South- 
ampton, Richard Lee and Edmund Stallwood of Holborn, John 
Smith of the Strand, George Baker of Worcester, Edmund Somer- 
side of Winlaton, W. Nicholls of Tottenham Court Road, Patrick 
Bready and Edward Gleave of Sheffield, John Chappell of Clifton, 
James Guest, Richard Jenkinson, Julius Faulkner, William Plastans, 
William Guest, Thomas Watts, all of Birmingham, Alexander Yates 
of Coventry; yet all these suffered imprisonment for the crime of 
selling unstamped newspapers. And sol might go on with list after list 
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of these, the privates in Liberty’s army, who were struck down in the 
battle, who by their sufferings won for us our freedom, and on whose 
unknown graves we cannot even lay a leaf of memory and of thanks. 

In 1836 the stamp was reduced from 4d. to 1d., despite the argu- 
ment that the reduction would “introduce a cheap and profligate 
press, one of the greatest curses that can be inflicted on humanity ’”’. 
This penny duty was levied on papers containing “news”, or remarks 
on news, published periodically at intervals of less than twenty-six 
days, and ‘‘ published for sale for a less price than sixpence, exclusive 
of the duty” (6th and 7th William IV., cap. 76, quoted in the Report 
of the Select Committee on Newspaper Stamps, 1851, p. iv.). The 
agitation continued against the 1d. stamp, and the Committee of 1851 
reported against it because of “‘the impediments which it throws in 
the way of the diffusion of useful knowledge regarding current and 
recent events among the poorer classes” (Report, p. xii.). The stamp 
was abolished in 1855. 

In 1860, Mr. Gladstone proposed and carried in the House of 
Commons a clause in his Budget Bill repealing the paper duties, so as 
to still further cheapen literature, but the Lords struck out the clause 
by a majority of 89. In 1861, however, Mr. Gladstone made the 
repeal a part of his financial measure in such fashion that the Lords 
would have been obliged to reject the Budget if they rejected the 
repeal clause, and as they did not venture on so dangerous a measure 
the ‘taxes on knowledge” were taken off. 

Of all the work done by the Reformed Parliaments that connected 
with education was perhaps the most vitally important and the most 
far-reaching. Without a cheap press, political education is impossible 
for the masses, and without political education reforms are either 
unattainable or inoperative. Education is the lever whereby political 
and social inequality shall be overturned, and with this lever in one 
hand and the trowel of political power in the other, Democracy will be 
armed to overturn the Wrong and to build up the Right. 

Anntz Besant. 
(To be continued.) 








detter from a Convict 
ConDEMNED TO DEATH, ADDRESSED TO THE AssIzE CouRT. 





[Tue following letter, sent by M. E. Hannor to the Société Nouvelle, is sufficiently 
striking to warrant transference to our columns. | 
To THe Covrr AND THE Jury: 

Since returning to my cell after the trial, I have been re- 
flecting on the penalty inflicted on me by the justice of men. A new 
light has broken in upon me, a kind of supernatural glare, and I have 
silently gone over the events of my whole life up to my condemnation 
to the penalty of death. 

The pleadings in the Assize Court have edified you with a list of my 
misdeeds. I have committed every crime: homicide, parricide, rob- 
bery with violence, rape—and what not? 
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Many of you, horrified and disgusted, could not help saying, as did 
the prosecuting counsel: ‘This is not aman ; it isa brute!’’. Gentle- 
men, you were perfectly correct. 

My father was a drunkard, my mother a hysterical epileptic. 
They used to fight in the room where I, the only child, was a daily 
witness of the lowest scenes. Poisoned from my very conception, at 
my birth, and by my earliest nourishment, I grew up in this frightful 
environment, not even a school withdrawing me for at least a part of 
the day from the ruinous influences which surrounded me. A school! 
it was the last notion of my parents! Beg? oh, by all means! Until 
I was ten years old my only employment was to wander aimlessly 
about the streets with young rascals of my own type. 

At this age I went into a workshop. You have heard of appren- 
ticeship ; your economists and your legislators have spoken to you 
about children’s labor. Labor! don’t believe it. The apprentice is 
the common fag; he goes on errands; he endures curses and kicks 
from the older men; but he works little or not at all: he is rarely 
paid any wages, and if he has any they are contemptibly small. It 
would be useless to tell you what he hears: the hideous jokes that 
strike on his ears, and of which he is often himself the object; the 
blasphemies which encrust themselves over his youthful memory. 
He soon imitates his elders, who take him to the public-house and 
make him drunk with gin, stupefied with tobacco. Such was my lot. 
But to imitate my elders I needed money, and what was more simple 
than to steal it? From that day dates my criminal career. _Idleness 
and debauchery—such were the two springs of my character. I 
finished up in the Assize Court, and, frankly, it is difficult to see how 
I could have done anything else. 

In the crushing speeches levelled against me two great words often 
occurred—Rights and Duties. I must confess that up to that time I 
had no very clear idea of their meaning, and indeed I only understand 
them now because of that supernatural illumination of which I spoke. 
Who ever thought of teaching me their significance? Yet I know 
one thing. When I once excused myself for a crime by saying that 
I did not know that it was wrong, I was sternly told: ‘‘ You ought 
to have known it. Every citizen should know the law.” How on 
earth was I to know it? 

Confess that your Society isextraordinary. It knows and proclaims 
moral heredity by the mouths of its scientific men, but what does it 
do to check its ravages? It recognises education as the great means 
of moralising the masses, and leaves an ignorant and miserly father 
free to deny to his child the right of learning. It knows that the 
atmosphere of the workshop, morally and physically, is injurious to 
the very young and the untrained, and it permits them to be sent into 
those veritable bagnios which seem made to corrupt the mind and to 
debilitate the body. It knows the fatal effects of example: what 
does it do to withdraw the child from it? It takes from the youth 
the fairest years of his life—when it does not take his blood in its 
defence—and it does not even give him in return the moral protection 
which is as necessary as physical protection to the weak and the 
helpless. It flings man as food to the worst passions, exposes him to 
the most pernicious temptations, and then, when he has failed, it 
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erects itself into the sovereign judge of his actions: ‘‘ You have despised 
your duties. You had no right to injure others, since you are only a 
unit. But we, who are the collective against the unit, we have over 
you the right of life and death which we refuse to recognise in you 
over others.”’ 

Very well; but in my turn I ask: ‘You, Society, what do you 
mean by talking about duties? Do not rights precede them, or at 
least are they not equivalents? And this collectivity of yours: does 
it not impose the obligation of modelling, of training, of perfecting 
each unit ?” 

As for you, Gentlemen, you have certainly not done amiss in removing 
me from Society, and I do not ask for mercy. I only hope that my 
reflexions may awaken yours, and may contribute, however little, to 
push forward the Social Question. 








functions of Food, 
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Tue human body is made up of substances which, like all other kinds 
of matter, are subject to wear if used. The solid framework of the 
earth is sculptured into mountain and valley by the unceasing action 
of atmospheric agencies and of running water, and rock-bound coasts 
are fissured by the everlasting lash of ocean billows into promontories 
and islands, and hollowed into caves. It is no wonder then that the 
extremely soft tissues which make up the greater portion of our bodies 
should become worn also. 

The exterior membrane which enwraps the whole of the body, the 
skin, comes continually into contact with substances against which it 
rubs, and the friction always results in the detachment of very small 
invisible portions, which are lost to the body. Inside the body there 
is a continual and varied movement of the different organs, accom- 

anied in every case by a loss of substance of the part used. This 
oss, however, does not so easily pass from the body as that from the 
skin, but first undergoes another change, and is then expelled from 
the system by the action of three organs (or parts which perform 
special functions). These are the lungs, the kidneys, and the skin. 
Apart from the actual wear of the skin itself, there are continually 
excreted by the skin matters which are of no further use to the body, 
but which would stop all vital action if not got rid of. So of the 
kidneys and lungs. The waste matters expelled by each of these three 
organs are almost precisely the same in constituents, but vary in quantity. 
These excretions consist of water, carbon dioxide, urea, and from 
the kidneys certain mineral matters in addition. These excretions are 
the products of certain changes which take place within the body, of 
which I shall speak further on. This loss to the body is very con- 
siderable, and must be made up by a supply of new material if the 
function of life is to be maintained. This material, necessary for 
repairing the worn tissues of the body, is supplied as food. 

Every tissue of the animal body except fat is composed of at least 
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the elements carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen; and food must 
contain these in the necessary proportion. Although the body is 
composed mainly of these chemical elements, yet if they were taken 
into the body in an uncombined state they would be valueless as food, 
for the body cannot form the compound substances from the simple 
bodies. Oxygen and nitrogen gases form the bulk of the atmosphere, 
and are being continually inhaled into the lungs, yet they in no sense 
help in tissue formation. These elements cannot be utilised as food 
unless three or four of them are combined in the same substance. 
They are frequently found combined in pairs, as water, a combina- 
tion of hydrogen with oxygen; carbon dioxide, a combination of carbon 
with oxygen; ammonia, a combination of hydrogen with nitrogen; 
but these binary compounds cannot perform the functions of food for 
animals. These simple compounds belong to unorganised nature, and 
animals cannot feed on and be nourished by inorganic substances. 
But plants can and do obtain their nourishment from mineral or 
inorganic foods; and by absorbing the less complex mineral matters 
into their substance, and changing them therein, they build up from 
these simpler matters highly complex compounds containing all that 
is necessary for the growth and renovation of the animal frame. And 
it is from the vegetable world that the animal obtains its whole 
supply of food. One of the chief of these complex bodies which are 
tissue-forming foods is gluten. It is found in all grains, and notably 
in oats and wheat. It may be obtained from wheat flour by making 
the flour into a paste and then washing it in a gently flowing stream 
of water (it would be better if the paste were first put into a muslin 
bag), when the starch will be washed away, and the gluten will 
remain as a glutinous (sticky, whence the name) substance, which 
when dried becomes very hard. There are other nitrogenous (as 
they are called) vegetable matters besides this gluten which do not 
need special mention, because man does not obtain the whole of his 
tissue-forming food from vegetables, but chiefly from the flesh of 


animals. But itis not therefore the less true that the nitrogenous 


food stuffs are obtained from plants, for do not the animals which 
serve as food for man subsist chiefly on the herbage of the field? In 
the flesh of animals we have the nitrogenous matters forming a large 
per-centage of the whole, while in the vegetable the quantity of these 
substances is often very small. The chief of the animal tissue-formers 
is albumen, which forms nearly the whole of the solid portion of an 
egg (excluding the shell). The ‘‘white” of the egg is little more 
than pure albumen and water. Albumen is largely present in the 
blood of animals and in the juice of lean meat. It is this part of the 
meat that is extracted in making beef tea, the beef being cut into 
small pieces so that the juice may more easily find its way into the 
water. Albumen contains, besides the four chemical elements spoken 
of, sulphur and phosphorus. The solid part of lean meat—the fibres 
—consists of fibrin. The only other of these food-stuffs I shall 
mention here is casein, because it is the chief flesh-forming food 
of young children. It is found in milk, and forms a considerable 
ingredient in cheese which is made from the curd of milk. Peas 
contain a nitrogenous substance so nearly like the casein of milk that 
it has been termed vegetable casein. Gluten, fibrin, and casein are 
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so nearly allied in composition and function to albumen that they 
have received the name of albumenoids. 

Less of substance is, however, not the only loss experienced by 
the body. That the full activity of the organs may be’kept up a 
certain temperature has to be maintained. This temperature is always 
higher than that of the surrounding air, much higher than that of 
the air in winter, so that heat is continually passing away from the 
body, which would thus quickly reach the temperature below which 
life would cease to exist if heat were not produced as fast as it 
is radiated. To prevent the too rapid radiation of heat from the 
body, and to protect it from sudden chills, clothes are necessary ; but 
it is to be remembered that clothing does not add to the heat of the 
body, but only prevents the heat from escaping. It acts by not 
allowing the heat of the body to pass through it. Flannel, which 
keeps the body warm, can keep ice cold; it does not readily allow heat 
= pass outwards from the body, nor, in the second case, inwards to 

e ice. 

If clothes then do not make the body warm, but only serve to 
prevent the escape of heat, the heat must have some other origin. 
Clearly the warmth is produced inside the body, for on a very cold 
day, away from the artificial heat of fires, we may heat ourselves to 
perspiration by sufficient exercise. How is this heat produced? In 
our fires heat is produced by combustion; is animal heat produced by 
combustion also? It is, but before explaining the production of 
animal heat I must state what is meant by combustion. Let us take 
the burning we are best acquainted with, that of coal in our fire- 
grates. One of the first facts we learn about fire-lighting is that fuel 
will not burn without a supply of air, and that the more air you 
cause to pass among the fuel, the better it will burn. Plainly, two 
things are here necessary to combustion, fuel and air. Now fuel 
consists mainly of one of the elements above mentioned, carbon; the 
charcoal of wood, and the coke of coal being different forms of this 
substance. So that it will be convenient for us at present to regard 
coal as carbon. Air is not an element, but consists for the most part 
of two gases, oxygen andnitrogen. Are both of these gases concerned 
in the combustion of carbon, or only one? and if but one, which one ? 

If a little phosphorus is floated on a piece of cork on water, and 
ignited, and a glass vessel instantly inverted over it and pressed into 
the water, this phosphorus will be seen to burn inside the vessel and 
to give off dense white fumes. These fumes quickly dissolve in the 
water, and when they have done so it will be seen that the water has 
risen a little way up inside the glass vessel. On taking this vessel 
out of the water, covering the mouth first, it will be found to 
be one-fifth full of water. This quantity of water represents the 
volume of gas consumed in the combustion of the phosphorus. Now, 
let a lighted match be carefully introduced into the vessel (having 
kept the cover on all the time), and it will be extinguished, proving 
that the remaining portion of the air is unable to support the combus- 
tion of wood, of which a match is made. If any other burning sub- 
stance were tried it would also be extinguished. From this we con- 
clude that that portion of the air has been consumed which helps 
bodies to burn—or, rather, which in uniting with a body produces 
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heat and light. This portion is oxygen gas. The white fumes 
observed during the experiment, which dissolved in the water, were 
vapors of phosphoric acid. The remaining portion of the air which 
we found could not support combustion is nitrogen. 

Let us now go back to our household fire in which we left the coal 
(which we said we would regard as earbon) burning. We are now 
able to understand what takes place. The air entering the bars of 
the grate and coming into contact with the heated carbon loses its 
oxygen gas, which is used in combining with the carbon to produce a 
new substance, carbon dioxide, popularly but wrongly called 
carbonic acid, which under ordinary conditions is a gas. During this 
combination heat is produced, and in such quantities that the fuel is 
maintained at a red heat. The better the supply of air, or rather of 
oxygen gas, the more rapid the combustion, and the greater the 
amount of heat evolved. On the other hand, the less the supply of 
oxygen the less the amount of heat produced, until, if no oxygen at 
all is supplied, combustion entirely ceases. So that burning or com- 
bustion means the chemical union of an element with oxygen gas. 
Most of our fuels are compounds. Oils, fats, wax, and coal gas are 
compounds consisting chiefly of carbon and hydrogen, both of which 
can burn. Hydrogen is ordinarily a gas, and has a great tendency 
to unite with oxygen, producting by the union steam (which 
condenses to water on cooling), and evolving great heat. Paraffin 

yax (of which candles are made) and coal gas are compounds 
of carbon and hydrogen, and the products of their combus- 
tion are carbon dioxide and water vapor. Oils and fats contain 
a small proportion of oxygen in addition, but not so much as the 
carbon and hydrogen are capable of combining with, so that they can 
unite with more oxygen—that is, they can burn. Sugar and starch 
are two other bodies which are composed of carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen: only in these cases there is exactly sufficient oxygen in each 
compound to completely unite with the hydrogen, leaving the 
carbon without any; so that when a piece of sugar burns, just 
about as much heat is produced as would be evolved if a piece 
of carbon equal in weight to that contained in the sugar were 
burned. In fat, as I have pointed out, there is a smaller propor- 
tion of oxygen, and therefore more is required for the complete 
combustion of fat than would be required for an equal weight of 
either sugar or starch. Now, these substances are foods, or, rather, 
constituents of foods, or food-stuffs. "We do not eat starch as starch, 
but it forms a large constituent of all grains, and is contained in all 
parts of a plant. Wheat—and therefore bread—oats, potatoes, rice, 
contain large quantities of starch, while sago and arrowroot consist of 
little else. Sugar and fat also form part of our food. Sugar is con- 
tained in all fruits and in many roots—carrots, turnips, etc.—and fat 
is eaten in cheese and butter, and forms a considerable proportion of 
even lean meat. These three food-stuffs are entirely devoid of nitro- 
gen, and are therefore incapable of compietely building up the tissues 
of the body: much of them is used up in supplying the body with 
heat. To do this these foods must burn, and they do burn, not in one, 
but in every part of the body. To describe fully the process by which 
the food is distributed all over the body would extend the subject 
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beyond the limits of a single article, but a brief explanation will 
suffice. 

The food, being well masticated, is swallowed, and then passes 
into the stomach. Here, by the action of a liquid called the gastric 
juice, which exudes from the glands of the stomach, the nitrogenous 
foods are dissolved. When this is done the food is allowed to pass 
out of the stomach into the intestine, which is one long coiled tube. 
Here it meets first with a liquid known as bile, which is secreted by 
the liver, and then with juices from two other glands and from the 
walls of the intestinal canal. The fat is emulsified in the uppermost 
part of the intestine, and the turning of starch into sugar, commenced 
in the mouth, is completed by secretions from the pancreas—known 
in animals as the sweet-bread—and the inner surface of the intestine. 
The liquefied food is taken up by small processes known as lacteals ; 
it passes into a system of canals, and is carried upwards and poured into 
a large blood-vessel, by which it reaches the right side of the heart. 
From the heart the blood is sent to the lungs and returns from them 
to the heart, but into the left side of it. Hence it is propelled over 
every part of the body and to the furthest extremities of it. The 
blood is now a river of life, bearing in its stream nutriment by which 
repair is accomplished as fast as disintegration—which is the conse- 
quence of action, whether muscular or nervous—takes place ; carry- 
ing too the essentials for the production of heat, fuel, and oxygen gas. 

As the blood courses through the body, a slow union of the 
oxygen gas with the carbonaceous matters continually goes on, 
resulting in the development of heat, and of force or energy. The 
nitrogenous matters also unite with oxygen gas, and supply the body 
with a portion of its heat, but the main function of the nitrogenous 
food-stuffs is to supply the body with new material both for the 
growth and repair of tissue. The products of the wear which takes 

lace inside the body are got rid of by this process of oxidation or 

urning, being resolved into carbon dioxide and water, which contain 
no nitrogen, and urea, which contains all or nearly all the nitrogen of 
the worn and waste matters. Though I have said nothing about the 
mineral constituents of food, yet 1 must close, hoping—though the 
subject is extensive enough and important enough to need, for a 
proper treatment, many articles of the length of this—that I have 
awakened in the minds of my readers a desire to know more of this 
important question. L. Saat. 








Courtship a Hundred Years Ago. 





To-day I read in a romance 
A hundred summers old, 

And on a page I came by chance 
Which of a courtship told. 

The lovers had been friends in youth; 
Once he had saved her life; 

He loved her much, and she, in truth, 
Would gladly be his wife. 
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Another time she’d answer him 
When she was more composed ; 
Just then she felt her senses swim ; 

And so the meeting closed. 


Yet ‘“‘Madam ”’ still his greeting came, 
Even as she styled him ‘‘ Mister”’ ; 
He dared have used her Christian name 

No more than to have kissed her. 


After some well-framed sentences, 
lthetorically tender, 

He told her of the deep distress 
’T would give him to offend her. 


The thought of it would stop his breath 
Or make him from her go forth ; 

A single frown would cause his death— 
And similarly so forth. 


The lady then expressed surprise— 
With some disturbance blended— 
That Mister Jones should thus surmise 

That she had been offended. 


Preliminaries settled so, 
To business he proceeded ; 

(It might be sure, but it was slow 
To court as he and she did.) 


In language of the choicest kind 
His “ passion” he ‘ protested ” ; 
Had he used language less refined, 
She would have thought he jested. 


He gave his love amazing names 
And metaphysie titles, — 

A fire that set his heart in flames— 
A fever in his vitals. 


Then he proceeded to beseech, 
With a most melting sigh, 

That to his twenty minutes’ speech 
She would vouchsafe reply. 


Downward her eyes she did direct 
After she once had viewed him ; 
Then said that she *‘ would not affect 

To have misunderstood him’’. 


She could not then say in response 
All that her swelling heart meant ; 
She felt she must retire at once 
Into her own apartment. 
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The lady tinkled for her maid 
And called for hartshorn straightway : 
He took his leave, so much dismayed 
He scarce could pass the gateway. 





Whether he was received again 
By her without rebuff, 

And whether they got married then, 
Heaven knows! I had enough! 


M. J. R. 


























Ir is unfortunately far too probable that much time will be occupied in 
this session of Parliament with renewal of the Coercion Acts in Ireland, 
and it is not at all improbable that increased powers for the detection of 
crime in the rest of the kingdom will be also sought for. Whatever else 
may be injured by the use of dynamite, it is certain that liberty and progress 
suffer severely all through the world. 


THE Land Question is again coming to the front. Mr. Joseph Arch has 
seriously pressed the compulsory cultivation of lands which, though cultivable 
with profit, are retained in an uncultivated state. The point was raised by 
more than one speaker at the Industrial Remuneration Conference, and Mr. 
Chamberlain in his Birmingham address showed that he fully recognised 
the necessity of early Land Law Reform of Radical character. 


THE feeling in favor of passing Mr. Hopwood’s Affirmation Bill into 
law has much strengthened since our last issue, and there are not wanting 
signs that some Tories would now be glad to finish with a matter in which 
they are not at all sure they will profit if it continues unsettled. Mr. 
Chamberlain made a very clear declaration in favor of the measure. At 
least one hundred political organisations in various parts of the country 
have passed resolutions in favor of the Bill, and calling upon the Govern- 
ment to give facilities so that it may pass into law without delay. Messrs. 
Percy Wyndham, M.P., Conservative, and Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P., 
have agreed to back the Bill which, as introduced by Mr. Hopwood, is a 
measure on the exact lines of the 3 and 4 William IV., c. 49, passed for 
Quakers and Moravians, and, if passed into law in its present form, will 
authorise a solemn declaration or affirmation instead of taking an oath in 
all places and for all purposes whatsoever where an oath is or shall be re- 
quired, either by the Common Law or by any Act of Parliament. 


Ir the Affirmation Bill should not become law, and if the appeal to the 
House of Lords should be dismissed, then not only all Atheists but also all 
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such Unitarians as do not believe in future rewards and punishments are 
disabled at law from all functions in which an oath is required to be taken. 


THE news from the Soudan is as puzzling as it is saddening. I have 
reason to know that information was conveyed to the Government early in 
January to the effect that Khartoum would be in the hands of the Mahdia 
few days before it was reached by Lord Wolseley’s troops, and that the 
same information was made known to Lord Wolseley. This bad business 
commenced when Lord Beaconsfield began to meddle in Egyptian finance 
in 1875-76. The intermeddling in the government of Egypt, the part in 
the Dual Control, the dethronement of Ismail, the propping up of Tewfik, 
the suppression of the movement headed by Arabi; all these have been 
steps in a bad path in which the Soudan war is a slough of despair which 
has already engulphed millions of national treasure and scores of thousands 
of human lives. 


THE offer of troops by the Colonies of New South Wales and South 
Australia for fighting in the Soudan, and the acceptance of these offers by 
the Home Government, may have a very important bearing on the future 
political relations between Great Britain and her various colonial depend- 
encies. So, too, the repeatedly looking to Hindustan for military aid may 
have influence of a different and less pleasant character. 

In France the senatorial elections are remarkable on the one hand for 
the failure of the Duc de Broglie, M. de Fourtou, and nearly all those who, 
under the presidency of Marshal Macmahon, intrigued to overthrow the 
Republic; and on the other hand by the defeat in Paris of M. Spuller, one of 
the ablest lieutenants of Gambetta, who was beaten by M. Georges Martin, 
an extreme Radical. The French Senate, which in 1875 was estimated to 
have almost one half of its members opposed to the Republic, has now a 
Republican majority of three-fourths of the actual senators. 


KILLING people by military means without declaring war is now becoming 
the usual practice. We did it, and are continuing it in Egypt; the French 
have pursued the same course with the Chinese; and the Germans have 
initiated this on their bombardment of Foss Town, Cameroons. 


THE New Zealand Parliament has set an example to all English-speaking 
legislative assemblies, by passing a pure and simple Affirmation Bill, according 
to everyone, without question or challenge, the option of making a solemn 
affirmation in all cases where an oath is lawfully required. 


THE stories of depression in the cotton trade are very grave, and this, 
added to the misery in Tyneside and Weardale, helps to make the general 
outlook one of exceeding seriousness. We regret to see that the unem- 
ployed in London are having their misery traded upon by some who, now 
pretending to be Social-Democrats, were less than seven years ago promi- 
nent as Tory-Jingoes. 

TRADE seems to be in a very bad state in the United States, especially in the 
cotton factories in New Hampshire, Maine, and Massachusetts. Those who at 
the Prince’s Hall Industrial Remuneration Conference recommended emigra- 
tion would find it exceedingly difficult to select a favorable'spot for emigrants 
without capital. The Secretary of the Fall River Cotton Spinners’ Association 
says that ‘‘ Under the coming reduction a spinner, with three children, after 
paying for rent or fuel, will have less to feed and clothe his family than 
the sum which it costs to keep the convicts in the State prison. The opera- 
tive here is a great deal worse off than his fellow operative in England now. 
He not only has to work more hours but harder, and the pay in many cases 
is less, while rents are from two to three times higher, fuel 104 per cent. 
higher, clothing 70 to 80 per cent. higher, and other things in proportion.” 
In France a deputation of unemployed has waited on the Chamber of 
Deputies. Forty Deputies present resolved to bring proposals before the 
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Chamber for a subsidy of 25,000,000f. to the towns suffering from the crisis, 
for the immediate execution of the public works already sanctioned, and 
for a reduction in the hours of labor. 

In Russia industrial depression and agrarian distress are now so severe 
that riots, disturbances, and outrages resulting from these causes are tem- 
porarily overshadowing the Nihilist or political terrorism. The cotton and 
iron industries are said to be suffering most, and many of the men unable 
to live are rioting, and have come into collision with the military. It is not 
easy to get ’the exact truth, but in the Government of Vladimir it is clear 
that the outbreak has been serious. 


Curious complications may yet arise in connexion with the appropriation 
by the Belgian Association of other people’s land on the Congo. Portugal 
claims as prior discoverer the territories which Mr. Henry Stanley has 
civilized—so far as this can be done with explosive bullets and like amelior- 
ating influences. The Beigians not unnaturally object to being possibly 
entangled in a war to bolster up landstealing, in which the King of 
Belgium has experimented by deputy as a speculation for personal profit. 
The Congo Conference nursed by Prince Bismarck impudently gave a color- 
able sanction to the proceedings of the International Association. Man- 
chester folk are uneasy as to the rights of British Traders ; no one seems to 
bother about the rights of the natives. The mere paper arrangements now 
being made between the great powers all impudently ignore the existence 
of any rights on the part of the native populations. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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THE Times gives the following interesting account of a new cotton plant 
bred by Mr. Luber. ‘‘ A southern botanist, Mr. A. A. Luber, of Macon, 
‘Georgia, has been experimenting for several years to hybridize the cotton 
me that grows wild in Florida with the common okra, and he appears to 
ave been at last successful. The new plant retains the okra stalk and 
the foliage of the cotton. Its flower and fruit, however, are strikingly 
unlike either cotton or okra. The plant has an average height of 2ft., and 
each plant has only one bloom. This is a magnificent flower, very much 
like the great magnolia in fragrance and equally as large. Like the bloom 
of the cotton plant the flower is white for several days after it opens, 
after which it is first pale pink, and gradually assumes darker shades of 
this color until it becomes red, when it drops, disclosing a large boll. 
For about ten days this boll resembles the cotton boll, and then its growth 
suddenly increases until it reaches the size of a cocoanut. The lint does 
not appear until this size is reached. Then its snowy threads begin to 
burst from the boll, but are securely held in place by the okra-like thorns or 

ints that line the boll. Each boll is said to produce about 2Ib. of very 
ong-stapled cotton—superior to Lea Island cotton. There are no seeds in 
the lint, from four to six seeds, resembling those of persimmon, being at the 
bottom of the boll. The new cotton consequently, it is stated, needs no 
ginning, and it is thought will revolutionise the cotton industry of the south.” 
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A GERMAN lady living at Langenschwalback has been experimenting 
on the nettle (Urtica dioica), in order to see if its very tenacious fibre cannot 
be utilised in manufacture. The 7'imes says: ‘‘ Not content with cultivating 
it in the ordinary forest or waste land, she has persuaded several landowners 
to plant an acre of first-class wheat land with nettles, in order to see how 
far the qualities of the fibre would be improved”. 





THE following account of the seals at the Westminster Aquarium will be 
read with interest. It is taken from the Saturday Review. ‘They ring 
bells, they play sundry musical instruments, including a drum and banjo, 
and they sing not more out of tune than the Salvation Army. The sense 
of music which seals possess has long been known, and all their perform- 
ances at the Westminster Aquarium are accompanied by a piano. They 
will take a pipe and smoke it with all the complacency of a country rector at 
his own fireside. At the word of command they will climb up a sloping 
flight of steps and take a headlong plunge into the tank below. They 
are trained to play tricks on one another. One will pretend to be a baby, 
and will crawl into a basket; and, as soon as he is comfortably settled, 
another will come up and knock him, basket and all, into the water. 
When a little boat, with two or three children in it, is set afloat, one or two 
of the seals will be yoked in front of it, and will draw it and its cargo 
round the pool. A doll nearly as large as themselves, representing a 
drowning man, will be given to them, and they will swim round with it, 
remaining themselves underneath, but holding the head of the figure above 
water all the time. They will fetch, carry, and retrieve as well as any dog, 
bringing back with equal ease a stick thrown into the tank or a heavy 
block of wood. They fire off guns and pistols, and in one case we noted 
especially that the six barrels of the revolver were discharged with regular 
precision. Their successful achievements are rewarded with fish to eat; 
and with the seals, as with other animals trained to perform feats, it is 
found that kindness is the best school. They are so well educated that 
one of the tasks which the seal has to fulfil is to swim after a live fish 
thrown into the water and bring it back to his master unharmed. Had 
we been the seal we might have done otherwise; and we might as eye- 
witnesses have had our doubts as to the possibility of the fact here re- 
corded had it not been for other performances in which there was no 
opportunity for legerdemain on the part of the showman. The most 
curious experiment of all was the ‘Christian Martyr’. The seal, enveloped 
inared garment, dived into the tank, and, after struggling in the water 
for one or two minutes, turned round on his back and feigned to give up 
the ghost. When he came again to the surface, he must certainly have 
enjoyed the applause with which he was greeted. A waltz was performed 
in the water by one of the animals to the tune of a cracked piano, which 
showed that they had more than a rudimentary sense of music. Perhaps 
if the music had been better the seals would have danced with more agility. 
One of the prettiest performances was that of a seal imitating Captain 
Boyton crossing the Channel. The creature lay on its back with a flag and 
a sail in its fins, and quietly sailed round the water.” 





Mr. LANKESTER, Secretary of the National Health Society, has issued a 
leaflet on ‘‘ Arsenic in Domestic Fabrics”. It is pointed out that symptoms 
of arsenical poisoning often occur in persons who have been exposed to 
arsenical fabrics, and that on the removal of the fabrics the bad symptoms 
disappear. ‘‘ Arsenic in domestic fabrics is so easily dispensed with, that 
there is no valid reason for the continued use of these poisonous colors. 
Several paper-stainers have for years conscientiously excluded all arsenical 
colors from their works, yet have still maintained their position in the open 
market, thus deciding the question both as to cost and quality of non- 
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arsenical wall-papers. .... Arsenic is found in the dust of rooms papered 
with arsenical papers, thus proving the presence of arsenic in the atmo- 
sphere.” It is a curious fact that arsenical particles thus inhaled seem to 
be specially deleterious, and it is a matter of the gravest importance that all 
fabrics in the preparation of which arsenic is used should be excluded from 
our homes. 





A PLANT allied to the lily of the valley has been discovered, which moves 
about one inch in each year away from its original place. The root is said 
to be formed of ‘‘ knots”, one knot being formed each year and pulling the 
plant onward. So perishes another sacred dividing line between plants and 
animals. 





AN interesting lecture has been delivered at the Anthropological Insti- 
tute by Mr. H. H. Johnston, on ‘‘ The People of Eastern Equatorial Africa ”’. 
Among many interesting details we learn that ‘‘There are but slight traces 
of religion among them, but they are in great dread of spirits that are 
believed to inhabit large forest trees. The sun is their true conception of 
an over-ruling deity. Their marriages are arranged first by purchase, the 
intending husband paying the father of the girl the three or more cows 
fixed as the price. When these preliminaries are settled the girl runs away 
and affects to hide. She is sought out by the bridegroom and three or four 
of his friends and carried off to the hut of her future husband. The beau- 
tiful forest district of Taveita is inhabited by two different colonies, one a 
Kivaci people of Massai origin, and the other and more primitive the 
Wataveita, who exhibit marked peculiarities in their language and ideas, 
They are of fair height and often models of symmetry and grace. Marriage 
is of course a matter of purchase, but no sign of imitating capture seems 
to be practised here. The greatest laxity of manners prevail among the 
women after marriage. The Wataveita people number about 2,000. The 
Wachaya tribe share with the Massai a curious habit of spitting on things 
or people as a a compliment or sign of gratitude; though having very little 
religious belief, they are very superstitious and have great dread of sorcery. 
They are clever smiths, and forge all kinds of utensils, weapons, and or- 
naments from the pig iron they receive from Usanga, but it is in their hus- 
bandry that they mostly excel.” ANNIE BESANT. 

















THE JAPANESE VILLAGE.—To adopt Mr. Gilbert’s phraseology in “ Pati- 
ence”’, and to say that my soul yearns for all that is Japanese, might per- 
haps be to make too strong an expression of my feelings towards Japanese 
art. I confess, however, to a very strong admiration of their decorative 
work, and also to a great interest in the people and the country. I there- 
fore expected to derive considerable pleasure from a visit to the village now 
established in London, and my expectations were not disappointed. The 
whole of their work has a distinctive character of its own that imitation 
tries after in vain. Much of their work, especially when applied to purely 
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decorative uses, as, for instance, panels for the wall of a room, aims at 
general effect, which is gained by skilful arrangement of line and color, and 
not by laborious working out of detail. It is obvious even to a casual 
observer that considerable rapidity of execution must be possible. How 
great that rapidity really is, I had no idea until I watched some of the 
workers in their temporary home at Knightbridge. Stopping in front of a 
shop where an artist was busy painting fans, I watched the painting of one 
from its commencement to its completion. Taking a fan-shaped piece of 
whitey-brown paper, the artist made a few quick strokes with a piece of 
charcoal, apparently the outline of a design, but too slight to convey any 
meaning to the on-looker. He then dexterously dashed in some green 

color in a form suggesting a gigantic spider; some blue and red scrolls 
appeared in another corner, and some figures and clouds in the centre. The 
fan was painted in almost less time than it has taken me to write the 
description, and the final effect was good. Throughout the work the artist 
only used one brush, and whether from some peculiarity in the colors them- 
selves or from the medium with which they are mixed, I can’t say, but they 
seemed to dry instantaneously ; although the artist put red marks on a just 
painted green ground in the most reckless manner, there was no running or 
mixing of the colors. For delicate and patient workmanship, one turns to the 
mosaic and inlaid work on the other side of the street. The manufacture 
of art pottery, weaving with the hand-loom, and embroidery with silk, 
are all carried on in different parts of the village, and each in its way affords 
considerable interest, and is worthy of close attention. Their paper lan- 
terns, screens, parasols, and fans, are familiar to all, but paper is also used 
by the Japanese for waterproof coats, pocket-handkerchiets, for making a 
material closely resembling crape, largely used for the ornamental parts of 
dress, and nearly the whole of the string used is also made of paper; indeed 
the uses which are made of this substance seem well-nigh endless. The 
absence of any noise and smell of machinery, the swift-growing pattern 
under the deft fingers, and above all, the bright faces and frequent inter- 
change of word and laugh between fellow-workers, made the inspection of 
the various occupations pleasant as well as interesting. One realises that 
such work, calling into play the faculties of eye, and hand, and brain, and 
often of considerable imagination, must, even if carried on for many hours in 
succession, be less fatiguing and deadening than much that is done in our 
Western manufactories. A few pictures, evidently religious, are exhibited. 
They are quaint in design and execution, owing to the disregard of all laws 
of perspective. The most striking feature in them is the evident kinship 
between Japanese and Western inythology. Near the entrance gate is a 
picture of hell: it is called ‘‘The Japanese Hell”’, but it differs little from 
what might be painted as ‘‘ The Christian Hell”. The general principle is 
torture of every kind that ingenuity can devise or malice desire, while a 
‘** Supreme Being ” of some kind looks on in pleased content. I find in the 
preface of the catalogue that ‘‘ Many efforts have been made to propagate 
Christianity, but they have been more or less unsuccessful”. The explana- 
tion probably is, that those among the Japanese sufficiently enlightened to 
perceive the inconsistencies and barbarities of their own religion, are also 
conscious that in freeing themse ina from it, they will hardly be acting 
wisely to accept in its place the very similar creed offered by Christian mis- 
sionaries. I have said little of the pretty effect of the village as a whole, 
or of the skill and care bestowed on the exhibition, because it is so well 
worth seeing that I can hardly do better than advise all who can, to visit our 
Eastern visitors before they break up their colony and return to their 
‘Land of the Rising Sun’ 


THE ‘“‘OLD MASTERS” AT THE GROSVENOR AND BURLINGTON HovsE.— 
Alluding to the exhibition of historical portraits at Kensington in 1867, 
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George Eliot writes: ‘‘It is really worth a little fatigue to see the English 
of past generations in their habit as they lived, especially when Gainsborough 
and Sir Joshua are the painters”’. This verdict would doubtless be endorsed 
by a visitor to the present exhibitions at the leading galleries in Bond 
Street and Piccadilly. The two chief rooms at the Grosvenor Gallery are 
devoted exclusively to the works of Gainsborough, and of these nine-tenths 
are portraits. Looking at the painted presentment of the beauties of the 
last century, after admiring the winning sweetness of the Duchess of 
Devonshire, the beautiful features of Mrs. Grace Elliot (110), and the hand- 
some face of Mrs. Fitz-Herbert (10), one is tempted to think that the type 
of feminine loveliness has, during the past hundred years, undergone a 
change for the better. The portraits of the many pretty women in the 
present exhibition fail to impress one with a sense of dignity or of intellectual 
power, though many of them are admirable as works of art, and please by 
the harmony of coloring and correctness of drawing. As a portrait I was 
most struck by one of the Earl of Chesterfield (84)—of ‘‘ Letters to his Son” 
notoriety ; involuntarily the exclamation arises: ‘‘ How very like him!”. 
“©A Pomeranian Dog and Puppy” (113) and two other pictures of dogs 
(123 and 167) are interesting examples of Gainsborough’s work as an animal 
painter. The celebrated ‘‘ Blue Boy” (62) is included in the collection. 
In the two small rooms is a collection of the works of the late Richard Doyle. 
These will repay a close and careful inspection. Especially charming are 
some fairy scenes in Room V.—‘‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin” (287), and 
some studies of ‘‘ Ariel” (235, 244, 251, 261). 

It is not possible in a limited space to attempt any detailed account of 
the pictures now to be seen at Burlington House. The collection is an 
exceptionally good one, containing examples of many schools, both English 
and foreign. Some portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds have a special charm 
when viewed in juxtaposition with those of his great contemporary. His 
treatment has a poetic grace and refinement wholly lacking in Gainsborough. 
The portrait of Mrs. Billington (9) and the lovely little maiden, Miss 
Penelope Boothby (55), are alone worth a visit. Gallery IV. contains some 
curious specimens of religious paintings of the early Italian schools. In 
the other galleries will be found characteristic pictures by Hogarth, Mor- 
land, and Collins; some fairly good examples of Rubens, Teniers, and Jan 
Steen ; landscapes by the Rnuysdaels and by Cuyp; and the well-known 
glorious ‘‘ Virgin and Child” (164) by Murillo. 

ELIZABETH CRACKNELL, 














To the amateur this month should be a busy one, and as March weather in 
our climate is as a rule so variable, all who conduct operations have to be 
vigilant throughout its progress. We are all anxious to have our crops as 
forward as possible, and as an aid to this and to the economical management 
of a garden certain requisites are indispensable. Among the most important 
of trese which should be avail«ble Curing this month is the hot-bed for 
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forwarding seedlings for early planting, for raising all the half-tender and 
greenhouse annuals among which are so many lovely gems that go so far in 
the adornment of the parterre and the greenhouse of the amateur, as much 
as those of the professional, gardener. And compared with the gain in time 
and the satisfactory results obtained, the trouble and expense in getting a 
hot-tel up isvery slight. For —_ vegetables those cottagers who have an 
eye to their market value will find a hot-bed imperatively necessary. To 
some of our readers who have never perhaps set about the making up of a 
hot-bed but would like to do so, a few hints on how to do it may be useful. 
To such we say: Get a quantity of fresh stable manure and mix thoroughly 
with it half its bulk of tree leaves, which may have been gathered at the 
fall and laid up ina heap. These should be shaken together and laid up in 
a heap in layers, patting each layer down with the back of the fork as you 
proceed, but not too firmly. If the leaves or stable litter be too dry, 
sprinkle the layers with water—tepid, if you can command it—which will 
hasten fermentation. We like to use plenty of hard-wood tree leaves, as 
we find they maintain heat longer and more steadily than when the bed is 
made of stable manure by itself Proceed to make the heap as above till 
you think you have enough to meet your wants. In two or three days fer- 
mentation will be apparent by the escape of steam from the top and sides. 
Turn the heap over again, and allow it to remain two or three days longer, 
or until the second fermentation begins. Then prepare a pit say 24 feet 
deep, the size of the bed you propose. It should be in some dry sheltered 
spot, facing the south if possible. The glass sashes are generally made 
6 feet long by 33 to 4 feet wide, and a bed of one sash will usually meet the 
requirements of amateurs. The frame should be 18 inches high at the back 
and 12 inches in front—this gives the proper slope to catch most sunlight. 
When everything is ready the manure is placed in and trodden down—but 
not too firm or solid—in layers into the pit and up into the box to the height 
you deem necessary. Now put on the sash and keep it close till the heat 
rises. It will be too hot for a few days at first for sowing seeds, but as soon 
as the heat subsides to about 90 degrees, you may put on soil to the depth 
of from 6 to 8 inches. The soil should be well-decayed, turfy loam, 
mixed with fine old manure in equal parts, and in this the seeds may 
be sown thinly in drills, 2 or 3 inches apart, and afterwards thinned 
out or else transplanted to another part of the frame. Air must be 
given every mild day by raising the sash at the back. For the first 
week after sowing it may be found necessary to keep the sash a 
little raised at the back day and night to allow steam to escape; should 
it rise in volume, water when necessary with tepid water warmer than 
the atmosphere of the frame, and should cold nights or snow-storms in- 
tervene, cover up with mats or board shutters. The same directions apply 
to hot-beds made on the surface of the ground, except that the manure 
should be at least a foot wider on all sides than the frame. This admits 
of a “lining” being built at any time around the frame to keep up the 
heat, which can in turn be taken away and renewed when necessary with- 
out disturbing the box and its contents. Instead of sowing the seeds in 
the frame in lines, as described above, this other method may be more 
serviceable for some amateurs. Instead of placing soil over the ferment- 
ing material, the same depth of rotted leaves, sawdust, or cocoanut fibre 
may be put on as a plunging material into which pots, seed-pans, or 
boxes can be plunged containing the variety of seeds desired to be raised, 
As many plants of a great variety of flowers and vegetables as are likely 
to meet the wants of amateurs can thus be sown in small compass. As 
many Celery plants, for instance, may be raised in a 6-inch pot as would 
serve several families, if the seedlings are carefully pricked off and pro- 
perly treated throughout their early growth and development. And so 
with many other things, such as Cauliflower, Cabbage, and all others of 
N 
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the Brassica family, whilst for infinitesimal seeds, as Lobelia, Petunia, and 
such like, to sow in a pot or seed-pan plunged in, bottom heat is the only 
safe and certain method to secure their germination and growth. Such 
almost impalpable seeds require to be sown with great care; and although 
we have in a former paper detailed our mode of treating them, we will 
venture here to repeat it. We use clean 5 or 6-in. pots. These we drain 
thoroughly, and over the drainage crocks we place the roughest of the soil, 
filling to the top with the finest. We fill as many pots thus as we require, 
and set them on the floor of the potting-shed; with a fine rose we then 
soak the soil in each pot with hot water—even to the boiling point. We 
have now same very fine soil sifted through a sieve, a sprinkling of which 
we put on the surface of the soaked soil in each pot, on which we at once 
sow the seed, over which we put no covering soil, but, taking the pots, we 
plunge them into bottom heat, and over each put a square of glass, and 
await their germination. As a rule, they require no other watering till they 
have fairly sprung and formed their first pair of leaves, when we prick them 
off into other pots, pans, or boxes. Such seeds as these, if watered after 
being sown, are certain to be carried down by the water to a depth where 
they cannot germinate, but perish, and the amateur, disappointed and 
chagrined, blames the seedsman for sending out bad seed, whilst the defect 
arises by his handling of it. We last month gave hints on seed-sowing and 
the depth to which they should be covered, ete., and we must impress that 
the above directions apply only to such small seeds as Lobelia, Petunia, etc. 
Thinning-out is another very important operation. All plants, when 
crowded together, have a tendency to get ‘‘drawn’”’, that is, to run up tall 
and scraggy. As soon as seedlings are well above the surface, and can be 
handled, they should be thinned out, and sorts that submit to the operation, 
and which are required to make up stock, should be transplanted under 
conditions favorable to their habit and growth. W. ELDER. 














A weEw Socialist journal, the Commonweal,! edited by Mr. William 
Morris, has been issued. It is the official journal of the ‘‘Socialist League”, 
and announces as its aim ‘‘ the propagation of Socialism”. 


La Société Nouvelle,? of which we have received the first three numbers, 
is the best magazine that we have met for some time, and we heartily com- 
mend it to those who read French. It contains articles on social and scientific 
questions, and has among its leading contributors E, Reclus and Dr. C. 
de Paepe. The former has (in the January number) the commencement of 
a@ paper on “ Australian Marriages”, which is of considerable interest ; and 





1The Commonweal. London: Office of the Socialist League, 27, Farringdon 
Street, E.C. 

2 La Société Nouvelle. Bruxelles: Rue des Minime:, 10. Paris Boulevard 
Saint-Germain, 174. Amsterdam: Heerengrs ht, 221. 
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some light is thrown on the little-known condition of Spain in an article on 
‘* Spanish Socialism ” by Canto Claro. The magazine appears once a month, 
and began in November, 1884. 


WE receive from the publishers a set of ‘‘ Suffrage Stories’’,* which very 
usefully illustrate the practical disadvantages under which women suffer 
from not having a vote. They are admirably adapted for distribution 
among women who will not read sustained argument, but who will glance 
over a brief tale when the day’s work is over. 


A PUBLICATION! of considerable importance reaches us from India. It 
consists of ‘‘ Proposals for Practical Reform and a first Social Reform 
Budget”’, by the late Mr. W. Palmer. In a brief preface Mr. Palmer states 
the question he tries to solve in his book: ‘‘ What are the best means, con- 
sistent with equity and justice, for bringing about a more equal division of 
the accumulated wealth of the country, and a more equal division of the 
daily products of industry between capital and labor, so that it may become 
possible for all to enjoy a fair share of material comfort and intellectual 
culture, possible for all to lead a dignified life, and less difficult for all to 
lead a good life?”. He thinks this can be done at ‘“‘the small cost of a 
war-rate of income-tax, and a moderate increase of the taxes on inheritance”. 
His qualifications for the task were great: ‘‘ Born poor, and long subject 
to the evils of poverty, I had risen to a position in which I had for many 
years had daily experience of the accounts of a great government, and of its 
budget system and finance”. He claims to have discovered ‘‘arrangements 
which, at a surprisingly low cost to the holders of wealth, would secure: 
1, That every man and woman should, if he or she reach old age, have the 
later years of life secured against want, without sacrifice of independence 
or self-respect. 2. That provision be made for the sick and disabled of 
both sexes—that instead of having only the precarious and dear-bought aid 
of the trades’ union benefit society, open only to those who have been able 
to make sacrifices for it, the sick and disabled shall be supported without 
the degradation of pauperism. 3. That medicines, materials, and surgical 
aid shall be free to all; that bodily pain shall not be unrelieved because the 
sufferer is poor, adding one evil to another. 4. That able-bodied pauperism 
be extinguished by opening State employ (in labor increasing the national 
resources) under rates and conditions less attractive, but not less honorable, 
than those offered by ordinary employers to all who cannot obtain 
ordinary employ. And that the ways and means of ensuring such employ- 
ment may be found without damage to any existing industry.” 


A THe FREETHOUGHT PUBLISHING CoMPANY has just issued a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ A World Without God ”’,? by Annie Besant—a reprint of a series 
of articles that appeared in the National Reformer—in which Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe’s recent Contemporary Review article on ‘A Faithless World” 
is examined and answered in detail. 





3 “Suffrage Stories’’. London: National Society for Women’s Suffrage, 29 
Parliament Street. 

4 «Proposals for Practical Reform”. By W. Palmer. India:  T. Atkins, 
Railway Service Press, Allahabad. 

3 «A World Without God.’ London: Freethought Publishing Company, 63, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 3d., post-free, 33d. 
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Anecdotes, 
——@——__. 


Ir is currently reported of the Prince of Wales that, on being asked by 
one of his flatterers whether he would not alter certain things when he 
came to the throne, he replied: ‘‘ Ah, long before that the Radicals will have 
put up thrones to competitive examination, and I shall be plucked”’. 





I HAVE somewhere read of a French savant who was present at a dinner- 
table where a ponderously violent theological discussion formed the conver- 
sation. Questions of doctrine, of discipline, of polity, were elaborately 
argued. Everybody had his theological praxis to state and to maintain; ail 
hammered the table and raised their voices to the loudest pitch, save one 
pale-faced, grave gentleman, who, clad in solemn black with a white 
neckcloth, ate and drank prodigiously, but said never @ word. The savant 
at last grew somewhat nettled at the grave man’s taciturnity, and charged 
him with a theological poser of the abstrusest description. It behoved the 
man in black to say or do something. Whereupon, with the severest gravity, 
he drew towards him a silver candlestick, drew from it the wax candle, 
threw it up over his head, so as to describe a double-summersault, which it 
did so accurately as to return into the candlestick; then, while the com- 
pany! were still staring with amazement, the silent man rose, drew back 
from his chair a few paces, leaped high into the air, turned heels over head, 
and fell into his seat on the chair without moving a muscle of his face. 
The man in black was no other than Debureau, the renowned mountebank of 
the Funambules, and I need not say that he spoiled the learned theological 
discussion for that evening. 

A LITTLE four-year-old child, who was saying her prayers at her mother’s 
knee, concluded as usual “ Bless papa, mamma, grandpapa, and grand- 
mamma, uncles, aunts”, &c., and then said: ‘‘Oh, mammy, dear, I do 
se Ana people would. pray for themselves, for I am so tired of praying 

or them ” 





A MOTHER whose crying infant made the sermon of her pastor almost 
inaudible, was going from the church, when the clergyman spoke up, 
saying , “My good woman, don’t go away; the baby doesn’t disturb me”. ‘‘It 
isn’t for that I leave, Sir”, was the reply ; “‘ it’s you disturbs the baby”. 





A HAPPY old Democrat in a town near Boston, flushed with his party’s 
victory at the recent Presidential election, sought out his old church the 





1 By a curious piece of carelessness the words ‘‘ his audience’’ are used in the 
original (Houschold Words, 1854). There is no mention of a single word uttered by 
the “silent man’ 
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following Sunday, and was greeted with surprise by acquaintances who had 
missed him from the services for years. ‘‘ Why, how does this happen ?” 
asked one. ‘‘ Well”, answered the Democrat, ‘‘the Lord has got around 
on to the right side again, and I thought it best to give him encourage- 
ment,” 





QUESTIONS for examination in Scripture history, for the use of schools, 
prepared by the pupils:—Who is the straightest man mentioned in the 
Bible? (A.) Joseph; because Pharaoh made a ruler of him.—Who is the 
shortest? (A.) Bildad the Shu-hite. 





THE late Horace Greeley is generally admitted to have turned out the 
worst hand-writing that has appeared since the invention of letters. The 
triumphs recorded of his skill are innumerable, but a few instances go a long 
way. On one occasion he gave notice of discharge to one of his employees 
in the New York Tribune office, and the man requested, as he was entitled to, 
that the notice should be put in writing, which was done. Some time 
afterwards Mr. Greeley, happening to be in the office of another newspaper, 
saw his late employee at work, and exchanged an affable word with him, 
after the fashion of democratic America. On his way out he remarked to 
the proprietors that they had one of his old men. ‘‘Oh yes, we took him 
on your character”, was the answer. ‘‘Character? what character?” in- 
quired Mr. Greeley, mystified, and suspecting forgery. The document was 
searched for and produced, when it was found—at least Mr. Greeley said 
so—that the ‘‘ character’ was the letter of discharge. Another story is to 
the effect that, Mr. Greeley having sent a letter to a business ian of his 
acquaintance, the latter sent the missive back by messenger, without any 
comment. ‘* What does the damned fool mean?” inquired Mr. Greeley. 
‘* That’s what he says”, explained the messenger. 
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By the verge of a forest, in a distant part of that far away country 
known to the wise as Keinlund, dwelt a brave man called Gillim. 
For many long years Gillim had had charge of part of the Grand 
Duke’s forest ; he was paid a very small wage, but managed to live 
on it very happily with his wife and children. 

One fine morning, as Gillim was about to leave his cottage for his 
daly round, he was seized by two of the Duke’s officers, who told him 
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that they had come to take him to prison because he had used some of 
the sticks out of the Duke’s forest to light his own fires. 

Gillim protested that he was innocent, and bade the officers look 
beneath the trees, where they might see the sticks rotting undisturbed. 
But the officers only laughed ; they had the Duke’s command to take 
him to prison, and to prison he must go. Poor Gillim called upon 
the Gods' Jah, Thor, Freia, to testify to his innocence, but no answer 
came to his appeal. 

‘¢ And who is to find food for my wife and children when I am not 
here?” cried he. 

‘Do not fret, father”, quickly answered young Gillim, the eldest 
boy, “I am strong, and I will work for mother and Marta and 
Karl”. 

** And I, father”, spoke up little Karl, the dreamer, ‘and I will 
work to prove that you never stole the bad Duke’s sticks ”’. 

‘* How dare you call our most gracious master ‘bad’’’, vociferated 
one of the officers. ‘Tl teach you to speak ill of your superiors ”’, 
he added, as he upraised his hand to strike the boy. 


The lad turned his blue grey eyes calmly upon the man, and 
gazed at him steadily. ‘Strike’, he said. But the man’s arm fell 
nerveless to his side, and, with an uneasy laugh, he turned roughly 
to Gillim, the father, who without more ado was hurried away to 
prison. 

As soon as Gillim had disappeared from sight, his poor wife turned 
weeping into the cottage with her children. 

The boys tried to comfort their mother and little sister; Gillim 
said he was strong, and would work all day to earn enough for them 
to eat—till father came home again he would not spend a minute in 
play. 

‘** And, dear mother”, whispered Karl, ‘I will prove to the Grand 
Duke that father never stole his sticks ”’. 

‘This is no time for jest, Karl”, tearfully answered his mother, 
‘you had better give up dreaming and help Gillim in his work. He 
has a hard task before him, poor laddie!” 

“‘Oh, I can get on without Karl, mother. If he fancies he can 
persuade people to see the truth, let him have atry. At least, it will 
do no harm.” 





1 As I daresay you know, dear children, Gods and Goddesses are only names 
given to a superior kind of fairy—H. B. 
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The mo:her answered nothing, so Karl, taking her silence as con- 
sent, considered how he had best set to work to prove his father’s 
innocence. After some thought, he determined to go up to the Castle 
to see the Grand Duke himself; surely he would believe him when he 
said that his father was wrongfully accused. As he might be away 
some time—for the Castle was far, far away: Karl did not know exactly 
how far, but it was through the forest—he took his portion of bread and 
cheese, and thus provided set out on his travels at once. 

Karl walked steadily along through the forest, under the wide 
spreading trees which curtained off the hot sun from his head. For 
miles and miles he walked without seeing a human being, and yet the 
Castle was not even in sight. The only signs of animal life that he 
saw were the squirrels who stopped in their climbing to gaze en- 
quiringly at him with their little bright eyes, the tiny brilliant- 
plumaged birds who hopped friendlily in front of him as though leading 
the way, and the rabbits who leisurely munched the low-growing 
shrubs and carelessly glanced at the little traveller. And yet more 
than once Karl thought he heard a voice say, approvingly, ‘‘ You’re 
on the right road, Karl. The right road; the right road.” 

‘** Who spoke ?”’ cried Karl, the first time he heard the voice, and 
he stopped to listen. There was an unbroken stillness in the forest, 
not the flutter of a bird, not the chatter of a squirrel, not a falling 
twig, not a sound of any kind was heard. After listening intently a 
few moments, and hearing nothing, Karl thought he must have been 
mistaken, and began to move on again. ‘It must have been the 
wind amongst the trees’, he murmured to himself. But surely there 
was no mistake this time; that was most certainly a merry laugh he 
heard. The wind often sighed amongst the trees, but there was no 
one who could boast of ever having heard the wind laugh. And even 
as the thought passed across his mind, like a sigh breathed in his ear 
came the words, ‘‘ The right road, Karl; the right road”’. 

Karl stopped again, and looked suspiciously at the gaily feathered 
little bird in front of him. The bird stopped too, and turned his 
head over his shoulder, and Karl thought he saw a merry twinkle in 
his bright eye. 

‘Well, as long as I am on the right road, it doesn’t much matter, 
I suppose, who tells me so”, said Karl, as he resolutely stepped 
forward again. 

When the Sun’s horses had sped over half their daily course from 
east to west Karl began to feel hungry, and sat down at the foot of 
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a great tree to eat his frugal meal. How vast was this forest, how 
dense and grand the tall trees, how deathlike the awful stillness— 
and yet, hark! surely that was a sound of sobbing he heard. Karl 
looked on his right hand, there was no one; he turned to the left, 
still no one; in front of him, behind him, nowhere could he see 
any one. Karl felt uneasy: it was decidedly unpleasant to hear 
sounds of laughing and sobbing and be unable to see anyone who 
could laugh or sob. For a moment he felt inclined to turn back and 
run home as fast as his legs would carry him, but then he thought of 
his father lying in a dark cold prison, and his mother weeping at 
home. 

“T won’t be a coward”, said little Karl; ‘‘I said I would go to 
the Duke’s Castle and to the Duke’s Castle I will go, and I think it 
is a great shame, Mr. Who-ever-you-are, trying to frighten me like 
this’. 

Karl listened for any answer that might be vouchsafed to his 
defiant little speech, but the silence was only broken by that sound 
of sobbing. 

Keeping a brave countenance, but at heart rather fearful of what 
might happen, Karl once more set briskly forward; he felt he could 
not eat his dinner with that heartrending sound of grief in his ears. 

He had not gone very many paces before he came upon a very 
old woman crouching at the foot of a great tree, rocking herself to 
and fro and weeping bitterly. Karl soon perceived that it was this 
same great tree that had hidden her from his view. Very much 
moved at the sight of this poor old woman’s tears, the boy dropped 
on his knees beside her and asked gently, ‘‘What is the matter, 
mother? Have you lost your way? Can I help you?” 

‘“‘Help me?” echoed the old woman, stopping her rocking back- 
wards and forwards to gaze at the boy through her tear-blinded eyes, 
‘help me; how can a little boy likeS you help me, I should like to 
know?” 

‘“‘T don’t know, mother, but I might”, answered Karl sturdily. 

‘‘ And what are you doing right in the heart of the forest ?”’ asked 
the old woman a little suspiciously. 

Karl told her how his father had been carried off to prison for 
robbing the Duke of a few sticks, and how he, Karl, was going up 
to the Duke to tell him that he had been deceived, and had wronged 
poor Gillim cruelly. 

“You are going on a vain errand, my dear boy,” said the old 
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woman sadly ; ‘‘ but yestermorn I was happy, dwelling with my only 
son in my own cottage on my own land—both house and land have 
belonged to my forefathers from time immemorial. We have been 
poor, but we have always managed to keep our independence. At 
noon yesterday a troop of men came in the Grand Duke’s name to 
rob me of my homestead ; it had been presented to the Duke by Her 
Majesty, Queen Glamma, so they said. I told them that Queen 
Glamma could not give away what did not belong to her, but they 
bade me not talk rubbish but be quick and get out of the cottage, 
they were in a hurry, and cculd not stop listening to an old woman’s 
nonsense. My son was vexed at their disrespectful speech, and 
sharply told the men to go about their business; the land was ours. 
Angry words passed, shots were fired, and my darling son lay dead 
at my feet. They picked me up and carried me to the edge of the 
forest, whence I could see them set fire to my little cottage. I 
watched it burn for hours, and when the last flame died out I turned 
and fled into the depths of the forest, a destitute, desolate, childless 
old woman! If only the Priacess Vera had been reigning in Kein- 
lund, I should not have been thus bereft.” 

The lad’s heart was sore within him as he listened to the poor old 
woman’s story. Was it possible there could be so much evil and 
wickedness in the world, that people could falsely accuse his father of 
stealing, rob an old woman, and murder a poor boy? 

‘* And why would the Princess Vera have been better than Queen 
Glamma? Who is Princess Vera?” asked the boy after a pause. 

‘‘Have you never heard of the beautiful, true-hearted Vera?” 
returned the old woman in astonishment. 

‘No, never,” answered Karl. ‘Look, mother,” he added, ‘you 
must be very hungry by this time, I have here more bread and cheese 
than I can eat, and I want you to share it with me. I hear the 
murmur of a stream close by; I will fill my tin cup with water, and 
then while we have our dinner perhaps you would tell me about the 
Princess Vera.” 

Without waiting for any reply he ran off in the direction of the 
sound of flowing water, and quickly returned with his cup full of the 
clear and sparkling liquid. At first the old woman objected to deprive 
the boy of any of his scanty meal; but he insisted, and as she was 
really very hungry they were soon busy eating. 

‘‘T am very much surprised to know that you have never heard of 
Princess Vera’’, began the old woman; ‘I thought that every one had 
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at least heard of her, but since you have not I will tell you all I know, 
altho’ that is very little. 

‘*You must know that when the world was made at that same 
moment the Princess Vera was born. For a short space, it is said, 
she governed the universe, and while she ruled no man lied, or stole, 
or cheated. Every one would have been very happy if it had not 
been for the existence of some wicked fairies who taught men to 
desire power and wealth and self-aggrandisement. These evil-minded 
fairies were vexed to see the world so happy and peaceful, so they 
endowed a woman with surpassing loveliness, and brought her forth 
in the sight of the multitude. 

‘Men gazed at her in amaze, and as they gazed they forgot the 
modest beauty of their Princess. Soon they began to vie with each 
other for her favor, and at length they asked one another, ‘ Was it 
expedient that the Princess Vera should always rule ?’. 

‘‘The new comer, the enchantress Glamma, was pronounced queen, 
and from that moment to this no one has seen Vera herself. The 
white marble altars at which people daily paid their homage to Vera’s 
purity and truth were destroyed, and in their place Glamma caused 
costly and glittering temples to be raised to false gods and goddesses 
like Thor, Jah, Krishna, Mary, Freia, Buddha, Isis, and a host of 
others. Ministers were placed over these different temples, and they 
grew rich by exacting sacrifices from the poor for the honor of the 
gods. Alas! alas! it was an evil day for the world when people 
forsook Vera, and were beguiled by the enchantress Glamma!”’ 

‘‘Does no one know what became of Vera? Has everyone for- 
gotten the good Princess?” asked Karl. 

‘‘There are one or two places”, said the old woman, ‘“ where 
people still endeavor to pay homage to Vera, but it is difficult, because 
no one living has ever seen her real self. Brave men have tried to 
find her, but Glamma’s ministers have either cast them into prison 
or burned them. It is said that once a little band was formed who 
had a silken banner of dazzling whiteness, on which was woven in 
letters of purest gold the device, ‘Wr sEEK ror VERA’. This little 
band of men was terribly persecuted, and nearly all were hunted to 
death by Glamma’s ministers, amongst whom the priests of Jah are 
the most ferocious. The silken ‘banuer was lost, but it is said that 
whoever finds it again will also find Vera.” 

‘IT suppose that no one guesses where the Princess is hidden,” 
queried Karl thoughtfully. 
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The old woman sighed wearily, ‘‘Some say she is hidden at the 
bottom of a well, but no one knows ’”’. 

‘“The Princess Vera must be found”, said Karl reflectively, and 
then, raising himself from his mossy seat, he continued with a firmness 
and decision remarkable in one so young, ‘‘ Look here, mother, I am 
going to the Grand Duke’s to speak about father, and when I have 
been there I will seek the Princess ”’. 

“You are foolish to go to the Grand Duke: he won’t hear you; 
and you are still more foolish to think that a boy like you can discover 
Vera, when so many wise men have failed”, rejoined the old woman 
querulously. 

‘‘Never mind”, Karl brightly answered, ‘I will have a try, so 
good-bye, mother; wish me luck!”’. 


HypatiA BrapLauGH. 
(To be continued.) 








Bo-Lee’s Qucer Ride. 
By Exuizaseru Cumrnas. 
a 


Bo-Ler was a bright-eyed, yellow-faced Chinese boy, and lived way 
round on the other side of the earth, in a quaint old house in Canton, 
China. 


His papa, the learned Sun-Wang, was the prefect, or, as we 
would say, the mayor of the city, and Bo-Lee, being very like him, 
had an eager, knowledge-loving mind. He had for his tutor a cele- 
brated scholar named Wy-Foang, who had read at least a thousand 
books. But there were many things Bo-Lee desired to know about 
which Wy-Foang had never read: how flies walk along the ceiling, 
their heads and bodies hanging down; how spiders spin their webs; 
and where the clouds come from, were some of the mysteries Bo-Lee 
wanted to understand; but, as Wy-Foang could not tell him anything 
satisfactory about them, he sometimes tried queer experiments. 


Bo-Lee’s uncle had gone round the world in a fire-junk, and 
among the curious and strange gifts he had brought home was a wax 
doll from Paris, a penknife from Sheffield, England, and an illustrated 
story-book for his nephew. In this book there was a picture of 
a balloon, from which a parachute was descending to the earth. 
Both looked very curious to Bo-Lee. The balloon he could not under- 
stand at all; but the parachute resembled an umbrella with a basket 
tied to the handle; at least he thought it did, and he knew all about 
umbrellas, for he had a dozen of different colors and sizes, and always 
carried one whenever he went out. 
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‘‘Honored teacher, what are these queer things, and what are 
they called?” he asked of Wy-Foang, pointing at the parachute. 


““Well”’, said the tutor, looking puzzled, “I don’t exactly know. 
Your venerable uncle once told me that, in the lands of the West, 
they have a sort of junk which sails in the air; and no doubt this 
is one. The smaller one may be like our river craft which ply be- 
tween the shore and the great junks that sail over the seas. I used 
to believe, with the venerable ancients, that the earth is flat, and that 
the countries from which the pale, red-haired men come must be on 
the extreme confines of China, where the great cold is. But your 
venerable uncle assured me that, once upon the sea, he was convinced 
the earth is round, and he told me so many wonderful things about 
the Western lands and people that I was not at all surprised at the 
air-junks. After I was convinced the earth is round, I found it easy 
to believe anything.” 


‘Tt must be delightful to sail in the air”, mused Bo-Lee. ‘My 
dragon flies a long way up; but he has to obey the string. In this 
air-Junk a man would be as free as a bird.” 


“IT don’t know about that”, said Wy-Foang, who had the liver 
complaint and was a timid man. ‘The winds might take you out 
over the sea and a good many dreadful things might happen.” 


‘“‘But think how grand it would be to sail over the tops of the 
mountains, and to look down upon the forests and plains as an eagle 
does. I am sure I should like to ride in an air-junk.” 


“T should get dizzy”, said Wy-Foang, nervously blinking behind 
his short-sighted spectacles. ‘It is safest to have one’s feet on the 
earth. Even then one runs danger enough from fire and storms. No 
air-junk for me, if you please!” ; 

‘When I grow up I will sail round the earth in a fire-junk, as my 
Uncle Pi-Fee did, and in the West will ride in an air-junk and look 
down on the mountains”’, cried Bo-Lee. 


‘*Perhaps, perhaps. There’s no knowing’, said Wy-Foang. 
‘“‘ Everything is possible when one is a boy. However, it is now time 
for the spelling lesson.” And as Bo-Lee was in words of five sylla- 
bles, and the first words his tutor gave him to write were Metem- 
psychosis, Metaphysician, and Metumorphosis, and these words are 
very hard to write in Chinese, he did not have a moment to think of 
balloons and parachutes till that afternoon, when he was excused from 
his lessons and put in charge of Fum, the chief drummer, because it 
was Wy-Foang’s mother’s birthday, and the tutor wanted to go and 
see her; for he was a dutiful son, and had sent her some handsome 
red silk curtains for her bed, besides a present of silver. 


“It is just the wind for kite-flying”’ said Fum, when luncheon 
was over, and Bo-Lee stepped into the pavilion of drums, where the 
musicians belonging to the mayor’s suite slept and passed their leisure. 
To tell the truth, Fum was sorry he was responsible for Bo-Lee. ‘It 
is a perfect day, and your dragon would, no doubt, like to fly, and the 
fine flat roof of the long summer-house by the fountains is an excellent 
place to send him up.” 
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Bo-Lee assented to this plan at once, and ran to get his great 
kite, which as nearly as possible resembled the image of a fourclawed 
dragon. Its body was a bright carrot color, aud in shape it was as 
nearly as possible like the description of a dragon I once read in a 
Chinese book, ‘for its head was like the head of a camel, and it had 
the horns of a deer, the eyes of a rabbit, the ears of a cow, the neck 
of a snake, and bristling whiskers”. Its tail, which was really hand- 
some, was scarlet, green, gold color, and blue. As the sun, which 
was ripening the oranges and pomegranates, was hot, he also took his 
newest umbrella, which was large and handsome, and covered with 
strong silky white paper, on which were painted poppies, hare-bells, 
and butterflies. 

The dragon sprang up into the sky from Fum’s hands as lightly as 
a bird. ‘Be careful, honorable master”, the drummer said, as he 
went down-stairs. 


‘7 will obey you”, said Bo-Lee, respectfully ; but at the same 
time he thought, ‘‘ Ah, now, if I only had a small air-junk, how easily 
I could sail to the ground. Yes, Bo-Lee”’, he said to himself, 
walking up and down the roof as proudly as a peacock, ‘‘ perhaps, if 
you study hard, you will one day visit the strange lands in the West; 
and then you will know for certain about a great many things. But 
the earth must be flat. If it is round it would fall straight down— 
somewhere.” This question made his head swim; so he gave it up, 
and began to wonder, for the thousandth time, where the clouds come 
from, and how the flies walk with their heads upside down. 


He held his umbrella in one hand, and the ball of bamboo twine 
that chained his dragon with the other. But the wind blew so strong 
from the West, he soon had to close the umbrella, when he noticed 
that the bamboo stick that projected through the top of it, had a hole 
init. ‘I will tie my dragon’s string through this hole, which is two 
inches from the top. Bamboo is strong and it will be quite safe. I 
can then hold the umbrella over my head, the dragon can sail in the 
sky, and I can think out the fine times I will have when I grow up”, 
he said to himself. It required some care, the wind was so strong; 
but he soon had the string fast by a braid of knots to his umbrella. 
The dragon seemed a mere speck in the sky, but Bo-Lee thought he 
could see its wicked-lookixg eyes. Perhaps the dragon suggested it ; 
perhaps the idea was born in Bo-Lee’s own head ; but all in a minute, 
quicker than any one can wink, he thought: ‘‘ Why, I have an air- 
junk better even than the one in the picture. The dragon in the sky 
will sustain me. All I need is a boat to stand in.” You see he did 
not know anything about the gas with which balloons and parachutes 
are filled. 

He dared not trust to his hands alone to hold the handle of the 
umbrella, though it was ornamented with silver rings, which offered 
some support; and he knew if he asked Fum for a piece of stout cord, 
he would have to tell what he was going to do with it. He took off 
his little silk cap, and his long black queue fell down his back, and, 
without a thought of the possible consequences, he fastened the braid 
securcly to the ribs of his umbrella. All about the summer-house 
Was au grassy bank; beyond it were flowers and a rock-bound little 
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pond, where sailed some stately mandarin ducks; and just in front of 
the pretty house in which his mother lived was another grassy space, 
where stood some stately bronze storks, in whose wings glistened bits 
of silver. Between the storks would, he thought, be the best place 
to alight, for it was near his dear mother’s window ; so, grasping his 
umbrella firmly in both hands, he went to the other end of the roof, 
and, running swiftly forward, jumped off just opposite these birds. 
The wind filled out his loose tunic, the umbrella and the dragon sus- 
tained him, and he floated swiftly outward and downward till he was 
just over the little pond, where he could hold on to the umbrella no 
onger, and fell screaming, plesh—down among the mandarin ducks. 


Old Hong-Wing, the cook, ran out of the kitchen with a big 
toasting-fork in his hand, and Fum dashed out of the pavilion with 
a drum-stick, and they had Bo-Lee out of the water in a twinkling. 

“A boy and an eel can never keep still”, said Hong-Wing, 
gravely, waving the toasting fork. 

‘‘True”’, said Fum, as he wrung the water from Bo-Lee’s blue 
blouse; ‘‘ but a kitten is happier than an old lion. What wouldn’t I 
endure to be young again?” 

“‘T nearly flew away with all the hairs of my little master’s head, 
to-day ”’, said the Dragon that night, when the play-room was dark 
and still. ‘‘ He tried to sail in the air by tying my string to the top 
of his umbrella; but you all know he is not a creature of the sky, 
and has neither wings nor feathers, and, though I landed him as 
gently as I could, he bumped his head so, he saw all the stars, though 
it was only three o’clock in the afternoon. And if I had not dropped 
him in the water, he might have seen the moon.” 

‘But you sa in thesky, and you have neither wings nor feathers ”’, 
said the Wax Doll from Paris, looking at him coldly with her beau- 
tiful porcelain eyes. 

‘‘T am sustained by my aspiring mind”, said the Dragon, gravely. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the Doll. 

*‘Oh!” echoed the Penknife from Sheffield. ‘‘ How about your 
string ?” 

But as none of the playthings, save the Doll and the Dragon, 
understood English, the Dragon treated the Penknife’s question with 
silent contempt.—From the /ndependent. 
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ANAGRAMS. 
1. I tie authors. 2. Grovesin shadow. 3. A pointed merit. 4. I dig 
atnoinn. 5, Atrue point. 6. No chosen prime. [6 marks, } 





BURIED AUTHORS. 


__ I was sitting idly in my study before a blazing fire, about an hour before 
dirrer, when, accordirg to ny Cccicr’s directicn, I rarg tke bell exd 
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ordered my tonic. ‘‘ Yes, sir”, answered my servant, who had been my 
cellarman for years. ‘‘How are you, sir?” ‘Very well, thank you, 
John ”’, I replied, ‘‘ except for a slight pain in my brow”. ‘I’m glad of it, 
sir’, he answered, ‘‘ for Dick is anxious to know when you intend to resume 
the chase”. ‘‘ Next week, I hope”, said I, ‘‘I hope my old-fashioned body 
is ready for me to wear”. ‘‘ Yes, sir”, said John, “but it is looking 
terribly whitish-black at the seams”. ‘‘ Never mind”’, said I; ‘‘ what’s cook 
got for my dinner?” ‘‘Aleg of young mutton, sir”, he replied. ‘‘Then 
tell her to cook it in hot water”, I said; ‘‘I like a slice of dried salt pork 
afterwards, but let her be quick about it. Tell her that the shrimp sauce 
yesterday was rather husky”. ‘‘ Yes, sir”, said John. ‘‘ And now”, said 
I, ‘“‘I don’t envy anyone, with a cosy chair, a good fire, and such a dinner 
awaiting me, and the eleven good authors I have named to keep me com- 
any.” 
. Equivalent terms for the word or words in italics will give the names of 
the authors alluded to. [8 marks. } 


CONUNDRUMS. 
1, A hundred and one by fifty divide, 
And then to the whole let a nought be applied, 
And when this is done, if I rightly divine, 
The amount of the sum will be one out of nine. 





[6 marks. } 
2. What is better than presence of mind in a railway accident ? 
[4 marks. ] 
3. Mon premier est un métal précieux, 
Mon second est dans les cieux, 
Mon tout est un fruit délicieux. [4 marks, | 





NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


1, A tree grows each year one inch less than it did the previous year, 
and it grew a yard during the first year; the value of the tree at any time 
is equal to the number of pence in the cube of the number of yards in its 
height; find what the tree is worth when it has done growing. [12 marks.] 

2. A man spends £15 8s. every 35 days, and saves £100 a year; what is 
his annual income ? [5 marks. } 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES, 


BEHEADINGS. 
Flowing—lowing—owing—wing. 
. Grasp—rasp—asp. 
Eastern—astern—stern—tern. 
Breach—reach—each. 
Blend—lend—end. 
Flash—lash—ash. 

. Grace—race—ace. 


TIS oR eto 





PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
Swing. 
Win. 
I 
Pin. 
Spine. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS. 


1. Andover. 2. America. 3. California. 4. Palermo. 5. London. 
6. Panama. 





ConUNDRUMS. 
1. Fiddle-dee-dee (D. D.). 
2. Because all the others are inaudible (in audible). 





CRACKED Nuts. 
1. Let x represent the present age of the father, and y that of the son. 
Then z+ 12=3 (y—12) (1) 
y+12=xc—12 (2) 
*, e+12=3y—36 (3) 
y+12=x—12 (4) 
And z—3y= —48 (5) 





—xt+y= —24 (6) 
Adding (5) and (6). —2y= —72 
y= 36. x—60. 


. the father was 60 and the son 36 years old. 
2. Let A, B, G, represent the three persons. Then the number of shares 
will be six. 


100 

ok - = £16 13s. 4d. 

se ott have £16 13s. 4d. 
= » £50 Os. Od. 

A » 9» £383 6s, 8d. 





ToTaAL Marks PossIBLE, 38.—Chi Lung, Olivia, 38; Hawkeye, 37; 
Loki, 36°; Thasso, Sprinter, 30; Hypatia, Alice, Ivalix, 28 ; Fircone, 23; 
Beelzebub, 21; Valiant, 18; Jumbo, 17; Cromwell, 14. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Two unsigned papers cannot be accepted. Nut 1 
was not read with sufficient care. Many have taken the rresent age of the 
father to be three times that of the son. ‘‘ Doveran” and *‘ Crimea” have 
both been accepted as solutions to Anagrams 1 and 2. 





Youne Forks’ Pvuzz_E-Corner RULEs. 


Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pages 190 and 191. Each must choose a 
fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name 
and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but this 
must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 


Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three 
young people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one 
of these, he or she eannot win another quarterly prize during the year, 
but quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who gained most marks during the year. 
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